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What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Hands? 


By  Robert  Canavello 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  ^ries  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Canavello,  presenting  an  inter* 
esting  theory  with  regard  to  typing.  Teachers  are  invited  to  comment  on  it.] 
(.Copyright  1922,  by  Robert  Canavello) 


SPEED  is  the  God  of  Contests;  but  TYPING  MASSES  as  much  as  was 
what  really  matters  to  the  expected;  and  between  the  writing- 
workers,  those  who  use  the  machine  rates  of  the  average  and  the  profes- 
the  greater  part  of  each  day,  is  sional  there  remains  a  wide  gap — per- 

EN DURANCE  and  EASE.  haps  100  words  per  minute. 

The  student  typist  memorizes  the  The  inventor  designing  the  type- 
hngering — makes  a  mental  photo-  writer  was  compelled  to  observe  the 
graph  of  the  keyboard.  The  MEN-  natural  laws  that 

TAL  phase  is  thoroughly  taught;  but  Typewriting  govern  all  mechanical 

technique — the  MECHANICAL  part  a  Problem  problems.  The  resili- 

of  the  touch-typist’s  education,  the  in  Leverage  ence  and  speed  of  the 

manner  in  which  the  fingers  and  hands  modern  typewriter  are 

should  be  held  and  moved — has  been  results  of  the  intelligent  arrangement 
utterly  neglected.  of  its  levers. 

Always  limited  by  this  lack  of  tech-  Typewriters  are  made  uniform, 
nique,  the  practice  the  worker  gets  at  Though  they  vary  in  size,  human 

business  is  without  benefit  in  develop-  hands  and  arms  are  alike  in  construc- 

ing  her  typing  facility.  The  unques-  tion  and  movement, 
tionably  superior  Touch  System  has  These  human  levers  present  just 
not  increased  the  writing  rate  of  the  such  a  MECHANICAL  problem  of 
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leverage  as  did  the  typewriter;  they 
must  be  intelligently  held  and  trained 
to  perform  unusual  actions  naturally. 

Why,  when  there  is  but  ONE  BEST 
way,  are  there  so  many  different 
ways  of  holding  and  using  the  hands 
while  typing?  Do  teachers  fail  to 
realize  the  uniformity  in  structure 
and  movement,  and  the  strictly 
MECHANICAL  nature  of  the  human 
levers? 

You  have  doubtless  watched  some 
speed  typist  writing  apparently  with¬ 
out  effort.  The  patter  of  the  type 
sounded  as  regular  and  no  louder 
than  the  muffled  whir  of  an  alarm- 
clock  under  a  pillow.  And  as  you 
watched,  you  wondered  how  she  did  it. 

The  extraordinary  skill  displayed 
by  the  professional  typist  is  acquired 
INSTINCTIVELY.  No  one  ever 
told  her  how  to  use  her  hands  and 
fingers.  The  writer  has  analyzed  this 
skill,  in  the  light  of  modern  piano 
technique,  for  use  in  developing  the 
technique  of  the  less  fortunately  en¬ 
dowed  workers',  and  the  purpose  of 
these  brief  articles  is  to  give  typists 
who  would  acquire  ease,  endurance, 
and  speed  a  clear  idea  of  how  their 
hands  and  fingers  should  be  held  and 
used  while  touch-typing. 

For  playing-POVVER,  Hofmann, 
Godowsky,  Paderewski  rely  upon  the 
WEIGHT  of  their 
The  Secret  of  arms,  instead  of 

Piano  Tech-  upon  muscular  ex- 

nique —  ertion.  This  vital 

“Weight” —  element  of  modern 

Applied  to  pianistic  technique, 

Typing  WEIGHT,  is  un¬ 

known  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  classrooms. 

All  of  the  time  that  you  hold  your 
hands  over  the  keys  you  are  doing 
something;  that  is,  you  are  exerting 
muscular  force  to  keep  your  forearms 
horizontally  suspended.  If  you  were 


to  RELAX  the  muscles  that  hold 
your  arms  in  position,  your  hands 
would  fall  upon  the  keys  and  slide 
helplessly  off  of  the  keyboard  to  your 
sides,  where  they  would  hang  until 
you  moved  them  by  muscular  force 
to  some  other  position. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  the  weight 
of  one  of  your  arms?  Anyone  would 
guess  this  to  amount  at  least  to 
several  pounds. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much 
weight  it  would  take  to  put  down  a 
typewriter  key? 

If  you  carefully  consider  these  two 
weights,  you  cannot  fail  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  weight  of  the  arm 
is  many,  many  times  greater  than  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  typewriter 
key. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  you 
have  at  your  disposal  the  consid¬ 
erable  weight  of  your  arms  to  apply  in 
out-balancing  the  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  resistance  of  the  keys. 

While  your  forearms  are  suspended 
by  muscular  force,  you  are  doing 
something  that  requires  exertion. 
The  instant  that  you  cease  this  exer¬ 
tion  your  arms  will  FALL!  This  is  a 
simple  demonstration  of  the  natural 
law  of  gravitation.  The  WEIGHT  of 
the  falling  arms  being  so  much 
greater  than  the  slight  resistance  of 
the  keys,  and  therefore  more  than 
sufficient  to  do  the  work,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  useless  to  use  any  muscular 
force  against  the  keys. 

GRAVITATIONAL  FORCE  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  relaxed  arms  SUPPLIES 
the  TYPING-POWER. 
Let  This  is  the  fundamental 

Gravity  idea  of  “WEIGHT- 
Supply  TOUCH-TYPING”:  to 
the  Power  allow  the  falling  ARMS 
to  do  the  WORK  WITH 
THEIR  WEIGHT,  no  muscular  force 
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being  exerted  against  the  keys.  The  support  by  JUST  ENOUGH  tension 
only  muscular  exertion  necessary  is  of  the  flexors,  the  muscles  which 
that  needed  to  RAISE  the  arms.  BEND  the  fingers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  typist  For  RETAINING  their  hold  upon 

uses  7,000  pounds  of  energy  daily,  the  keys  which  are  desired  to  be 
This  estimate,  based  on  “striker”  depressed,  in  order  that  the  relaxed 
technique,  may  serve  to  emphasize  weight  may  be  prevented  from  slid- 
the  prime  importance  of  RELAXA-  ing  off,  the  fingers  are  naturally  well- 
TION  and  WEIGHT-POWER.  equipped  by  their  familiar  prehensile 

The  striker  is  misled  by  incorrect  or  grasping  action,  which  is  felt  but 
instruction,  such  as  "Strike  the  key  SLIGHTLY  in  the  last  two  finger- 
a  sharp  blow.”  She  labors  with  nerves  joints,  and  only  DURING  the  short- 
and  muscles  CONSTANTLY  lived  DESCENT  of  the  keys. 
TENSED.  This  condition  of  fatiguing  Besides  acting  as  a  live,  grasping 
TENSION  harasses  her  health.  support,  while  transmitting  the 

The  we  i  g  h  t-t  o  u  c  h  - 1  y  p  i  s  t  ’ s  weight-power,  each  finger  must  PRO¬ 
MUSCLES  THAT  LIFT  are  NOT  JECT  its  individual  point  downward 
OPPOSED  BY  THOSE  THAT  beyond  the  others,  following  up  the 
LOWER  the  arms,  BECAUSE  key  until  it  is  sufficiently  weighted, 
the  DOWNWARD,  dynamic  MOVE-  The  supporting,  retaining,  and 

MENT  of  the  mass  is  the  RESULT  projecting  actions  are  all  the  result 
OF  complete  nervous  and  muscular  of  tensing  the  same  flexor  muscles, 
RELAXATION.  By  weighting  in-  so  they  may  be  considered  simply 
stead  of  striking  the  keys,  practically  as  one  movement. 
half  the  amount  of  ENERGY  that  The  amount  of  flexor  exertion 
would  necessarily  be  expended  when  necessary  is  EXTREMELY  slight, 
typing  with  muscular  force  IS  The  arm-weight  furnishes  the  power, 
SAVED.  the  arched  position  is  constructionally 

Perfect  CONCENTRATION  and  so  strong,  and  the  key  depressions 
EASE  in  operation — conditions  most  occur  so  instantaneously,  that  you 
favorable  to  ACCURACY — are  es-  will  clearly  realize  how  little  flexor 
tablished  by  studied  RELAXATION.  resistance  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
Since  we  have  learned  to  rely  upon  supporting  finger  arches  rigid,  retain 
relaxed  arm-weight  for  our  typing-  a  hold  upon,  and  follow  the  keys  by 
power,  instead  of  projection  with  the  indi^  idual  finger 
How  Relaxed  upon  muscular  exer-  points,  until  just  enough  weight  has 
Arm-Weight  tion,  which  is  super-  been  transmitted  to  make  clean-cut 
Operates  fluous,  the  fingers  impressions. 

the  Keys  cannot  by  any  The  fingers  are  used  as  SUPPORTS 

stretch  of  the  for  the  weight,  not  as  independent 
imagination  be  thought  of  or  used  “hammers”;  so  that 

as  “little  hammers.”  Use  Fingers  exaggerated,  unnatural 

The  arch  is  the  strongest  known  as  “Sup-  independence  of  finger 

form  of  construction.  The  fingers  ports”  Not  action  at  the  knuckle 
are  held  in  ARCHED  position,  and  Hammers  joints,  upon  which 
the  weight  is  supported  upon  these  most  methods  are 

finger-arches,  which  are  maintained  falsely  based,  becomes  an  absurd 
sufficiently  rigid  for  the  purpose  of  and  useless  objective. 

(To  he  continued) 
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reaching  orders 

Changes  of  Address  of  Commercial  Teachers 


UNDER  this  heading  we  run  the 
names  of  teachers  changing  their 
location  or  address.  It  is  for  your 
information  and  that  of  your  friends 
who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 


and  to  know  of  your  success.  Kindly 
notify  the  editor  of  the  changes  you 
make,  giving  the  name  of  the  school 
you  leave  and  the  one  you  are  going 
to,  for  listing. 


Teacher 


Former  School 


Present  School 


Miss  Perds  B.  Pfau _ Oxford.  New  Jersey . . . High  School,  Litltz.  Pa. 

Edna  Berwald _ Niagara  Falls,  New  York. . . State  Normal  School.  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y. 

J.  Wllmer  WhItloct_._Trenton,  New  Jersey . . High  School.  Haddonheld.  N.  J. 

C.  C.  Crawford _ Empori^  Kansas. . . High  School.  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Bertha  M.  Stoddard _ _ * . Hi^  School.  Saratoga  Springs. 

N.  Y. 

R.  Helynn  Peet _ State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa  (Graduate)_ . . High  School.  Terry,  Mont. 

Betty  Bruhn_ . . . . High  School.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mich. 

Paul  D.  Lewis___ . Lewlsburg.  Pa . High  School.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Mason . Bryan,  Ohio . . Reno  Business  College,  Reno,  Nev. 

May  L,  Fillmore _ Brooklyn.  New  York.. . . .Cedar  Crest  College  for  Women, 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Mary  Pender _ : _ _ Commercial  High  School,  New  Haven. 

Conn. 

Donald  C.  Thornton _ Lincoln,  Nebraska . . . . High  School,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Ralph  L.  Frellick . ....Fitchburg.  Mass.,  High  School . High  School,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Bruce  F.  Jeffery _ Worcester,  Massachusetts . High  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Hunt . . . . . . High  School.  Angels  Camp,  Calif. 

Arthur  K,  Deane _ Hillsdale,  New  York . High  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Grace  Maxwell  ..  . . . . . . High  School,  King  City,  Calif. 

Jonas  Sallett . . Collingswood,  New  Jersey . Senior  High  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Una  Nicoll . . . . High  School.  Coalgate,  Okla. 

L.  Tjossem.. . Gaza,  Iowa . . Metropolitan  Commercial  College, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Viola  Cannon . . . . . . . High  School.  Medicine  Lodge.  Kans. 

Marjorie  French . Nebraska  School  of  Business  (Graduate ).High  School.  Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 

Leora  Helber . . . . High  School.  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

E^th  Peters . . .Neoga,  Illinois.. . . . ..High  School,  Long  View,  Ill. 

Marguerite  Scott . . . High  School,  Marysville,  Kans. 

Leroy  H.  Ball . . HlUidi^,  Michigan  . High  School,  Ontonagon,  Mich. 

Lillian  Kilby . . . . . . — . -Blodgett  Vocational  High  School. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Mock . . Warsaw.  Indiana . High  School,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Jessica  B.  Palmer . Deposit,  New  York . High  School,  Suffem,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Russell _ Colby  Academy,  New  lx)ndon.  New 

Hampshire..... _ Peeksklll  Military  Academy,  Peekskill. 

N.  Y. 

Russell  F.  Estes _ _ St.  Anthony,  Idaho _ .Raton,  New  Mexico 

May  E.  Blanchard _ High  School,  Belding,  Mich.. . . High  &bool.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

William  H.  Smith.^ . Lee's  Commercial  College.  Stamford, 

Connecticut _ Continuation  School.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Catharine  L.  Burke . —Syracuse,  New  York . . . . High  School,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

^rtha  L.  Helwig . Buffalo,  New  York . . High  School,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lorene  Kllng _ Vinton,  Iowa . . High  School,  Hampton,  Iowa 

Ellen  F.  Bergfors. _ High  School,  New  Britain,  Conn . -High  School.  Beverly,  Mass. 

Marion  Howland— . West  Newton,  Massachusetts . . High  School.  New  Bcklford,  Mass. 

Erma  Alexander . . Neosho,  Missouri . . High  School,  Fowler,  Colo. 

HalUe  Mae  Erfurth . . . . . . High  School.  Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 

Elsa  P.  Rieser _ High  School.  Milford,  Conn. . . High  School.  Dalton,  Maas. 

Helen  Ringold _ _ Northboro,  Massachusetts . . . -Naason  Institute,  Springvale,  Maine 
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SCHOOL  AND  PERSONAL  NEWC 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


T  ARTINSBURG  Business  College, 
-  Martinsburg,  W,  Va.,  has  the 
Jsr  j.  4  enrollment  this  year  that  the 
■rhool  has  ever  known,  we  learn  from 
t!a  new  owner,  Mr.  James  T.  Austin. 
They  expect  that  the  gain  will  be 
fifty  per  cent  over  the  best  previous 
if  before  the  season  is  finished. 
|lr.  Austin  is  handling  the  Gregg 
c!'— t'  himself,  with  the  assistance 
Qt  Miss  Bessie  Clary.  Miss  Clary 
C  i'  hes  typewriting.  Miss  Alice  Evans 
tiie  commercial  work,  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Todd,  English. 

f 


We  were  greatly  surprised  and  very 
ft  itv  to  learn  of  the  death,  shortly 
fifter  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
q{  Mr.  Arthur  Dahne,  a  prominent 
^t.  Louis  teacher.  Mr.  Dahne  has 
pern  on  the  commercial  department 
^  St  Soldan  High  School  for  many  years, 
ind  was  always  actively  identified 
^ith  educational  progress  in  the 
♦"mmunity. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  High 
$  hool  has  secured  the  services  of 
p  Mr.  1.  0.  Clime  this  year.  Mr.  Clime 
fcis  headed  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  at  Braddock  High  School  for 
Nt  veral  years. 


New  commercial  department  heads 
tive  been  chosen  this  year  in  many 
Schools:  Helen  E.  Nash,  for  Whitins- 
▼ille,  Massachusetts,  High  School; 
$.  S.  Safford,  in  Porterville,  California; 
F.  W.  Goff,  San  Andreas,  California; 
George  F.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Belfast,  Maine; 
Mildred  Wilson,  Mt.  Union,  Pennsyl¬ 


vania;  and  George  R.  Harring;ton, 
Washington  College,  Chestertown, 
Maryland. 

AAA 


Mr.  A.  B.  Curtis,  formerly  with  the 
American  Business  College,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  now  with  the  educational 
department  of  Bishop,  Brissman  & 
Company,  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ants. 

AAA 


Lancaster  Business  College  is  in 
its  new  home,  at  Seventh  and 
Wabasha  Streets,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district.  The  new  quarters  are 
equipped  with  soundproof  glass  par¬ 
titions  between  the  classrooms,  and  a 
special  system  of  electric  lights  gives 
perfect  daylight  to  the  night  school 
pupils. 

AAA 


Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  High  School 
has  a  new  hand  at  the  helm  in  the 
commercial  department  this  year. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  who  taught  at 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  last  season,  is 
now  in  charge  of  commercial  work 
at  Hot  Springs. 

AAA 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goodell,  for  years  the  energetic 
president  of  the  Albuquerque  Bus¬ 
iness  College,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  obliged  on  account  of  ill 
health  to  leave  the  educational  field. 
Our  best  wishes  are  with  Mr.  Goodell 
for  an  early  and  complete  recovery. 

{News  continued  on  page  i74) 
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Indiana 

Report  by  Bert  Tharp 

OCTOB^ER  20,  21  and  22  saw  great 
activity  in  Indianapolis,  for  these 
were  the  dates  on  which  the  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  met  in 
annual  convention.  Various  halls 
were  assigned  the  different  section 
meetings  in  order  to  complete  the 
many  programs  in  the  three  days,  and 
the  sessions  were  even  then  too  short. 

The  commercial  teachers  met  at 
ten  o’clock  Thursday  morning,  the 
opening  day  of  the  convention,  at 
the  Athenaeum.  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Spillman  was  scheduled  for  the  first 
address,  but,  owing  to  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  the  work  of  the  Remington 
School  Department  following  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  marriage  and  resignation, 
he  could  not  be  present  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  opened  by  an  Indianapolis 
business  man,  Mr.  G.  F.  Olwan.  His 
address  on  advertising  and  honest 
representation  in  business  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  sectional  meetings  of  the 
bookkeeping  teachers,  with  W.  S. 
Barnhart,  Evansville,  as  chairman, 
and  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
teachers,  with  Hester  Wood,  Peru 
High  School,  presiding.  During  the 
discussion  of  teaching  problems.  Miss 
Mary  Sullivan,  of  Indianapolis,  urged 
the  standardization  of  shorthand. 

After  the  noon  luncheon  Mr.  Dick 
Miller,  president  of  the  City  Trust 
Company  addressed  the  gathering. 
The  afternoon  session  started  with  an 
address  on  the  “Function  of  the  High 
School  Commercial  Course,’’  by  Dr. 
James  O.  McKinsey,  Professor  of 
Accounting  at  Chicago  University. 


h( 


He  dwelt  especially  on  the  fact  that 
students  must  receive  a  broad  knowi-j 
edge  of  the  commercial  subjects. 

The  Association  decided  to  hold  it:^ 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  thi 
state  next  year,  and  the  commercla®! 
teachers  will  probably  join  with  some 
other  section  for  their  next  convention. 

J.  O.  Winger,  of  Muncie,  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Professor  M.  E.  Stude 
baker,  of  Muncie  Normal,  aspresiden 
of  the  commercial  section,  and  Mr 
Dillingham,  of  Evansville,  succeedec 
Lida  B.  McKee  as  vice-president. 

Professor  Studebaker,  it  will  b 
remembered,  was  the  one  to  organi^f 
the  commercial  teachers  last  year 
His  new  plan  is  to  hold  a  typewritiiiijl 
contest  and  possibly  a  short  han 
contest  also,  in  connection  with  the 
next  convention.  The  contest  in 
typewriting  will  have  events  for  the| 
beginning  as  well  as  the  advanr 
student  and  trophies  are  to  be  planne 
for  the  winners  and  the  school  froi 
which  the  champion  typist  comesf^), 
International  rules  will  be  followed 
but  complete  details  are  yet  to 
decided  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  interested 
Get  into  touch  with  Professor  Stud^ 
baker  at  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Muncie  and  help  boost  the  contest 
plan! 


Michigan 

Report  by  Bert  Tharp 


'^HE  Central  High  School  at  Detroit 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
commercial  teachers  of  Michigan  on 
October  28,  during  the  state  insti- 


1 


N( 


IS 
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lute  at  that  city.  Mr.  S.  B.  Norcross, 

:  ead  of  the  commercial  department 
i.t  Kalamazoo,  was  chairman  of  the 
r.ecting;  Miss  Florence  Lester  of 
the  same  city,  secretary.  Addresses 
V  ( re  made  on  the  following  topics: 
liow  We  Teach  Typewriting  in 
Hastings,  by  Luella  D.  Arnold;  How 
We  Teach  Shorthand  in  St.  Johns,  by 
Marion  V.  Ney;  Should  the  Commer- 
rlal  Department  be  Classed  as  Voca¬ 
tional,  by  Hon.  Woodbridge  N. 
1  erris.  A  report  on  the  state  short- 
l.and  and  typewriting  contest  was 
c-  lu.ide  by  R.  B.  Peterman,  supervisor 
e  "f  the  commercial  department  at 
n'  Lansing,  and  by  Cordelia  Wick,  of 
[r  the  Western  State  Normal  at  Kalama- 
L'(  ziM  .  The  next  contest  will  be  held 
;it  Western  State  Normal,  with  Mr. 

i  Pennell  in  charge. 

1  AAA 


]  Kansas 

Report  by  C.  I.  Brown 
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'T''HE  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Asso- 

A  012 


ciation  held  a  rousing  meeting 
November  3,  4  and  5  at  Wichita, 
Topeka  and  Salina.  There  were 
)ni|itbout  4,500  attending  at  Wichita, 
,000  at  Topeka,  and  a  somewhat 
ifmaller  number  at  Salina.  Of  these 
he  commercial  teachers  numbered 
liboiit  200,  150,  and  75.  Mr.  E.  E. 

nyder  was  chairman  of  the  Wichita 
Jnu  eting.  The  program  there  included 
Addresses  by  Miss  Florence  Green, 
[Wichita — "Arithmetic  as  Taught  in 
he  High  School”;  C.  I.  Brown,  ot 
he  Gregg  Publishing  Company — 
‘Landslide  Towards  Commercial  Edu- 
ation”;  Professor  King  Hutchinson — 
‘The  Balance  Sheet";  A.  L.  Hickman 
K‘‘ Merits  of  Penmanship  as  a  High 
[School  Subject”;  E.  C.  Pocock — 
"Standardizing  Typewriting  in  Our 
High  Schools.”  The  talks  were 


followed  by  a  general  discussion  of 
college  entrance  credits  for  commercial 
subjects. 

A  A  A 

Long  Island 

'^HE  commercial  teachers  of  Long 
Island  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
good  influence  of  getting  together  to 
discuss  their  work  with  their  fellow 
teachers,  that  they  have  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  in  addition  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  various  section  and  the 
New  York  state  association.  John  J. 
Whalen,  of  Manhasset,  is  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers*  Association;  Hazel  Calkins,  of 
Lynbrook,  vice-president;  and  Gladys 
McCarthy,  Lindenhurst,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

AAA 

Iowa 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  six  thousand  strong,  met  in 
Des  Moines  November  3,  4  and  5, 
1921.  Thursday  afternoon  the  com- 
merical  teachers'  section  listened  to  an 
exhaustive  outline  of  a  commercial 
course  prepared  by  Mr.  Glen  Levin 
Swiggert,  Federal  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  Mr.  Swiggert's 
paper  dealt  mostly  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  commercial  training  and 
preparation  of  commercial  teachers. 
Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  of  Com- 
merical  Work  in  the  Des  Moines  High 
Schools,  discussed  the  subject  in  a 
very  able  manner. 

In  his  talk  on  "Commercial  Train¬ 
ing  a  Necessary  Part  of  Vocational 
Education,”  Professor  O.  E.  Kling- 
aman,  of  Iowa  City,  showed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  essentials  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  competent  office 
workers.  He  considered  English  and 
spelling  and  the  reading  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  among  the  fundamentals  in  the 
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training  of  good  stenographers  and 
secretaries. 

The  Friday  afternoon  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  a  luncheon  followed  by  some 
excellent  talks  on  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing  and  bookkeeping.  Miss  Lydia 
Whalen,  of  the  Capitol  City  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Des  Moines,  ex¬ 
plained  how  she  presented  typewrit¬ 
ing  to  beginning  sti*  dents. 

Miss  Clara  Schulte,  of  Waterloo, 
gave  some  very  practical  suggestions 
in  her  talk  on  “The  Psychology  of 
Shorthand  Teaching.” 


AAA 

Wisconsin 

An  enthusiastic  group  of  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  enjoyed  an  interest¬ 
ing  section  I  meeting  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  4,  the  second 
day  of  the  state  teachers’  convention. 
The  program  included  addresses  on 
the  romance  of  business  and  the  ways 
in  which  business  education  can  be 
made  a  more  valuable  asset  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ingler,  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Lawence 
College,  presented  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  Romance  of  Business. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  stages  in 
the  development  of  business  in  China, 
Asia,  and  Greece,  down  to  present- 
day  conditions,  Mr.  Ingler’s  resum4 
of  the  subject  was  complete  and 
interesting. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the 
second  speaker,  an  announcement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Yoder  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  regard¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Fed¬ 
eration,  with  an  urgent  appeal  that 
everybody  make  a  special  effort  to  be 
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present.  Mention  was  also  made  of 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West. 

“How  Can  Business  Education  Be 
Made  a  More  Valuable  Asset  to  the 
Community”  was  the  topic  of  the 
following  paper.  In  his  talk,  Mr. 
Barnhart,  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  made  an  effort 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  all  com-p-,j 
mercial  teachers  the  broader  phases^va 
of  commercial  education;  that  it 
means  more  than  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
stenographer;  that  it  is  a  broader 
knowledge  of  business  itself.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Barnhart  offered  some 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  business  training  whlchl 
might  eliminate,  when  properly  adapt-Ahi 
ed  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
much  of  the  present  business  failure. 
And  such  a  course,  it  seems,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  elected.  They  are:  President, 

R.  J.  Blair,  Washington  High  School, 
Milwaukee;  Secretary,  Olga  Schlueter, 
Bay  View  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


New  England  High  Schools 
Report  by  R.  McMasters 
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'^HE  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  con¬ 
vened  Saturday,  November  12,  at  the 
College  of  Secretarial  Science,  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  Arthur  F.  O’Malley,  and 
his  co-workers  are  deserving  of  credit 
for  the  excellent  progp-am  presented, 
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jnd  those  who  found  it  impossible  to 
ittend  the  convention  missed  one  of 
the  best  meetings  held  in  several 

years. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Albert  D, 
Mack,  junior  master,  Lowell  High 
School,  was  first  on  the  program.  He 
told  of  the  development  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  at  the  Lowell  High  School,  in 
his  subject,  “How  to  Teach  the  Prin¬ 
ciples;  How  to  Develop  Speed,”  which 
was  handled  in  a  masterly  manner, 
ile  emphasized  the  need  for  small 
notes,  saying  that  the  greatest  speed 
writer  he  had  ever  known  wrote  the 
smallest  notes.  Failure  to  indicate 
the  end  of  the  sentence  or  a  natural 
jiause  in  dictation  proved  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  He  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  giving  this  matter 
attention  and  training  the  students 
to  watch  the  little  things.  The  fact 
that  the  postgraduate  course  for 
stenographers  at  the  Lowell  High 
School  has  an  ever-increasing  enrol¬ 
ment  speaks  well  for  his  stenographic 
department. 

.Arthur  J.  Fotch,  junior  master,  Hi^^h 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  spoke 
on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary 
Bookkeeping.”  He  urged  the  teachers 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
pupils  to  think,  rather  than  to  copy. 
He  believes  in  the  teaching  of  the 
duality  of  transactions  through  Jour¬ 
nal  practice  in  the  first  few  months. 

“The  Commercial  Teacher’s  Func¬ 
tions  in  High  School  Penmanship”  was 
vs  ell  handled  by  Miss  Bertha  A. 
Connor,  Director  of  Penmanship, 
Boston.  She  showed  a  mastery  of 
her  subject. 

It  was  with  considerable  regret  that 
.Mr.|  J.  O.  McKinsey,  Professor  of 
.Accounting  at  Chicago  University, 
found  it  impossible  at  the  last  minute 


to  be  present.  His  paper  was  read  by 
the  president. 

The  afternoon  session  ojiened  with 
Mr.  Spillman,  manager  of  theschool  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company.  His  subject  was 
“If  I  were  a  Commercial  Teacher 
Again.”  He  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  commercial  teachers  of  this 
section.  He  always  proves  a  drawing 
card.  Heart  power  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  the  need  of  heart 
interest  was  his  theme. 

“Teaching  Commercial  Law  in  the 
Secondary  School”  was  the  subject 
developed  by  Miss  Bessie  N.  Page,  law 
instructor  at  the  College  of  Secretarial 
Science,  Boston  University.  All 
agreed  with  her  that  commercial  law 
should  have  a  prominent  place  in  our 
commercial  departments  and  not  be 
pushed  into  the  background.  Com¬ 
mercial  law  is  a  subject  for  the  best 
students  of  our  high  schools. 

F.  Edwin  Walter,  office  manager  for 
Horace  C.  Hartshorn,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  spoke  on  “Are  you  Quali¬ 
fied  as  a  Good  Commercial  Teacher?” 
To  be  qualified  as  a  commercial 
teacher,  he  urged,  we  should  have 
practical  experience.  He  suggested 
several  ways  of  securing  this. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Mr.  J.  S.  Knox,  president  of  Knox 
School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business 
Administration.  His  subject  was,  “Are 
you  Training  Men  or  Teaching  Sub¬ 
jects?”  “Your  business  is  to  sell 
your  product  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live.  A  test  of  your  suc¬ 
cess — how  successful  are  you  in  hold¬ 
ing  your  pupils  in  your  classes?  Are 
you  100%  efficient  in  this?” 

The  program  closed  with  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  publications  and  the 
business  meeting,  and  we  must  again 
compliment  the  officers  on  this  success* 
ful  convention. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Commercial  Teachers’  Section 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 

Buffalo,  November  22,  23,  1921 
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Report  by  Helen  F.  Smith,  Buffalo 


'X'HE  COMMERCIAL  teachers  ot 
New  York  held  their  section 
meeting  under  the  able  leadership  of 
H.  I.  Good,  of  Utica  Free  Academy, 
during  the  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Program  . 

A.  M. 

I  Meeting  opened  by  President 
Good. 

II  Welcome — Mr.  Fenton  M.  Parke, 
Chairman  of  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee,  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

“The  Chamber  of  Commerce  itands  back  of 
advanced  educational  ideas.” 

III  Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education,  Depiart- 
ment  of  Education,  Albany. 


September  and  October  American  Shorihatii 
Teacher).  Work  gives  (1)  Insight  into  the  value 
of  »:hool  work  and  the  relative  value  of  thinni 
in  general;  realization  of  the  necessity  for  livirs 
up  to  certa-n  obligations.  (2)  Sense  of  api)recia- 
tlon  of  many  things  taught  in  school.  (3)  De- 
velopment  of  scholarship.  (4)  Economically 
valuable— average  salary  earned  for  past  thrw 
and  a  half  years  was  $92.24.  Most  of  graduates 
heartily  favor  plan.  Employer's  cooperation 
hearty.  “The  arts  of  life  are  imparted  by  doing 
and  not  by  looking  on.” 

V  The  Commercial  Law  Course  in 
the  High  School — Dean  Carlos 
C.  Alden,  Buffalo  Law  School. 

Course  too  long  and  beyond  grasp  of  students 
of  17  or  18  without  knowledge  of  business  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  underlying  principles  of  business. 
Textbooks  should  be  very  elementary.  Teacher 
should  MO<  be  a  lawyer.  Discussion: 

Professor  Tilford  questioned  the  immaturity 
of  high  school  pupils;  considers  them  capable 
of  understanding  subject,  but  agrees  course  is  ton 
long.  Mr.  Nichols’  answer,  “Go  into  our  high 
schools  and  SEE  Commercial  Law  taught!  We 
don't  try  to  make  lawyers;  our  boys  and  girls 
DO  know  business.” 
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“The  State  Department  should  be  a  ‘Service 
Department.’  Aims  to  become  more  closely 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  their  problems.” 
Suggested  a  Regents’  Committee  in  each  local  or> 
ganization  to  cofiperate  with  Department  in 
formulating  Regent's  requirements. 

IV  Part-Time  or  CoSperative  Com¬ 
mercial  Training — ^S.  B.  Carkin, 
Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Rochester. 

Outlined  general  plan  followed  in  Rochester 
(our  readers  are  familiar  with  this  through  the 
special  articles  by  him  which  appeared  in  the 


VI  Evening  School  Commercial 
Education — F.  G.  Nichols, 

Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  money  spent  on  night  schoul 
Instruction  in  public  schools  misspent  or  wasted 
Day  school  methods  should  not  be  employed. 
Night  school  should  be  largely  vocational.  Twu 
types:  Preparatory  (for  pupils  without  previous 
tuning) — Extension  (for  pupils  with  some  train¬ 
ing  desiring  to  advance  along  a  specific  line). 
Work  should  be  given  by  units,  not  terms,  and 
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0  meet  actual  needs  of  the  community;Tthen 
idvertise  course  to  those  whose  need  it  meets. 

Noininatinff  committee  appointed. 
^djournment  for  lunch. 


VII  Teachers  I  Would  Like  to  Have 
— And  Others — J.  H.  Kuis- 
cher,  Spencerian  School  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•'Tliose  who  recognize  dignity  and  importance 
the  profession;  who  appreciate  significance  of 
I  liberal  training;  who  understand  the  meaning 
,nd  iinijortance  of  definite  aims;  who  know  the 
.1  meaning  and  importance  of  personality.” 

VMII  Measuring  Results  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education — George  Til- 
ford,  Syracuse  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

Marks  must  have  definite  value.  “A”  and 
B"  have  no  significance.  Suggests  grading  all 
tpers  on  question  1,  then  all  on  question  2, 
,  without  reference  to  names.  Too  much 
ttention  given  dull  student.  “The  A’s  and  B’s 
r  going  to  run  the  world  anyway.”  “If  the 
ndard  is  high  and  pupils  are  held  to  that 
•  ndard,  the  percentage  of  failures  should  be 
■  Results  might  be  better  with  pupils 
:  uiH'd — poor,  mediocre,  good.  Advised  stand- 
)ds  be  worked  out  to  rate  pupil  at  various  stages 
f  development  to  enable  teacher  to  tell  what 
■  ork  should  be  covered  at  certain  periods. 

IX  Character  Analysis — Dr.  John 
Forbes,  Rochester  Business 
Institute. 

“The  final  test  of  a  man’s  cliaracter  is  what  he 
I  Successful  reading  of  character  must  be 
:  1  y  based  on  the  actions,  past  and  present, 
)!  the  individual  prospect,  b^ause  the  funda- 
;  tal  revelation  is  through  ACTION,  not 
I  ;  1  form  or  feature.”  Traced  the  study  from 
'  days  of  Aristotle,  discussing  Chiromancy, 
M'.  .inancy.  Physiognomy  and  numerous 
.  through  which  man  has  attempted  to 
>  dyze  character  and  predict  the  future,  and 
inalyzed  some  of  the  better  known  methods  now 
'  :ng  urged,  which  still  lack  any  really  scientific 


X  Nominating  Committee  re¬ 
ported  officers  elected: 
hairman,  C.  J.  Terrill,  Albany  High 


School.  Vice-C  hair  man,  Mabel 
Williams,  Syracuse  High  School, 

XI  Adjournment. 


New  York  G.  S.  T.  A. 

'^HE  meeting  on  November  12 
took  up  the  first  topic  of  the 
program  for  the  year  as  suggested  by 
the  executive  committee — the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  shorthand  principles. 
A  technique  worked  out  for  every 
lesson,  every  assignment,  and  length 
of  time  devoted  to  each,  is  the  aim  of 
the  discussions.  The  day  school  side 
of  the  subject  was  given  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  by  C.  W.  Kean,  of  the  High 
School  ol  Commerce,  and  H.  O. 
Olney,  of  Drake  Business  College, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey;  the  night  school 
aspects  by  F.  R.  Beygrau,  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C,  A,,  and  Henry  Cohen,  Har¬ 
lem  Evening  High  School  for  Men. 
The  discussions  are  being  reported 
stenographically  and  a  digest  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  tor  comment. 
The  other  topics  to  be  taken  up  if  the 
program  follows  the  committee’s  draft 


Blackboard  illustrations — orderly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  each  assignment. 

Methods  of  developing  interest. 

Drills  and  methods  of  giving  them. 

Study  of  movements  employed  in  writing  short¬ 
hand;  analysis;  establishment  of  a  standard  tech¬ 
nique. 

Tests  of  various  kinds;  data  derived  from;  on 
principles  of  shorthand;  on  technique  of  writing. 

Developing  reading  ability. 

Developing  writing  ability. 

Dictation  methods: 

(a)  Selection  of  content  of  matter  which 
has  an  educational  value. 

(b)  Methods  of  combining  theory  with  prac¬ 
tice. 

(c)  Programs  that  make  learning  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process  through  the  advanced  course. 

(d)  Use  of  supplementary  books. 

(e)  Speed  tests;  transcribing  tests. 

Typewriting  and  Office  Training  methods. 
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gOOK  REVIEWS 

Of  Interest  to  Teachers 
Book  of  the  Exposition 

HE  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition  Company  has  just 
delivered  through  the  publishing  house 
of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  *'The  Story 
of  the  Exposition,"  being  the  official 
history  of  the  international  celebra¬ 
tion  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  to 
commemorate  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  five  volumes  contain  six  hundred 
illustrations,  including  sixty-one  plates 
in  color.  They  are  bound  in  illuminat¬ 
ed  covers  and  form  a  superb  history 
of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
Exposition  conducted.  On  pages 
68,  69,  70  of  volume  four,  we  find  the 
following  appreciation  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Commercial  School  exhibit: 

One  of  the  busiest  hives  about  the  place  \A'a8 
the  Standard  Commercial  School.  This  was  a 
unique  exhibit,  a  complete  business  college 
“under  glass,"  where  over  forty  pupils,  selected 
for  their  especial  promise,  received  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  commercial  course  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  except  the  sacrifice  of  their  Saturday  holi¬ 
days  and  their  Summer  vacation— for  the  school 
opened  in  March  and  ran  until  September.  It 
was.  by  the  way,  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had 
been  done  in  an  exposition. 

The  idea  of  a  live  educational  exhibit  germina¬ 
ted  at  a  gathering  of  school  men  late  in  1914. 
A  number  of  the  teachers  present  being  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education,  the  discussion 
centered  on  the  possibility  of  a  commercial 
school  wherein  the  pupils  should  be  equipped 
to  meet  modern  business  requirements.  Mr. 
David  Lever,  former  high  school  teacher  and  at 
one  time  business  manager  of  the  Sierra  Educa¬ 
tional  News,  undertook  the  enterprise  and  carried 
it  through  to  a  grand-prize  success.  The  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  latest  types,  was  furnished  by  firms 
that  had  something  to  contribute  to  commercial 
education — such  houses  as  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  the 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  the  Reming¬ 
ton  Typewriter  Company,  Yawman  &  Erbe 


Company  and  the  C.  F.  Weber  Company.  Mr. 
John  Robert  Gregg,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
plan,  and  assumed  the  financial  responsibilities, 
so  that  the  other  companies  participating  made 
their  contributions  through  him. 

To  obtain  pupils,  it  was  announced  in  the  high 
schools  of  San  Francisco  and  the  nearby  cities 
that  certain  students  capable  of  qualifying 
could  obtain  a  commercial  education  and  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Exposition  without  cost.  A 
date  was  set  for  examinations,  and  the  successful 
applicants  were  enrolled. 

The  courses  included  stenography,  penman¬ 
ship,  typing,  bookkeeping,  business  English, 
commercial  arithmetic,  office  practice,  and  public 
speaking,  with  lectures  on  commercial  law.  But 
in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  these  things, 
many  business  men  were  consulted  as  to  just 
what  they  required  of  their  office  assistants,  and 
what  should  be  taught  to  give  them  direct  value 
in  a  business  organization. 

A  gallery  overhung  the  main  classroom,  to 
which  visitors  could  ascend  and  whence  they 
could  watch  the  instruction  in  the  Palmer  method 
of  penmanship,  or  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand, 
or  see  how  rapidly  typing  can  be  mastered  under 
competent  instruction.  The  pupils  were  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  in  their  uniform  white 
sweaters  were  an  animated  and  an  animating 
feature  of  the  Palace  of  Education  throughout 
the  summer.  In  all  branches  taught,  very 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained,  according  to 
experts,  and  in  shorthand  and  typing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  class  was  said  to  be  quite  remarkable; 
“uncommonly  high  for  the  time  the  class  has  been 
at  work."  Such  was  a  judgment  pronounced 
after  six  weeks  of  the  "term."  The  progress  wu 
“the  more  notable  since  the  work  has  been  done 
amid  the  necessarily  distracting  surroundings 
and  influences  incidental  to  a  great  public  Exposi¬ 
tion." 

The  school  held  a  real  college  commencement, 
with  43  students  in  the  graduating  class,  in  the 
Court  of  Abundance  on  August  30.  Manager 
Lever  was  in  charge.  Miss  Margaret  Gustavson 
delivered  the  valedictory.  Pope,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  presented  an  Exposi¬ 
tion  medal  to  the  president  of  the  student 
body,  Ernest  Wilkins,  president  ex-officio  of  the 
first  Alumni  Association  an  exposition  ever 
started.  And  Clyde  E.  Blanchard,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  presented  a  medal  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Effinger  Raymond,  who  had  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  this  unique  institution. 
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0  EDITORIAL  COMMEN"p 

On  Sundry  Topics 

The  Difference  “ic”  Makes  immediately  the  publishers  of  the 

original  oldest  Pitman  system  can 
OOME  of  our  correspondents  are  “break  out”  in  a  flaring  advertise- 

good-naturedly  chaffing  us  for  ment  headed  something  like  this; 

not  exposing  the  reckless  and  decep-  “Pitmanic  Shorthand  Wins  World’s 

tive  manner  in  which  the  publishers  Championship,”  and  connect  up  their 

of  one  of  the  old-time  systems  are  particular  system  with  the  announce- 

using  the  words  “Pitman’s  Shorthand”  ^ent  so  that  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 

and  Pitmanic  Shorthand  inter-  ably  reached  by  the  reader  that  the 

changeably  whenever  it  is  to  their  champion  is  a  writer  of  that  particular 

apparent  advantage  to  do  so,  brand  of  Pitmanic  shorthand.  All 

To  be  frank,  we  had  not  paid  much  very  fine.  “Ic”  makes  a  tremendous 

attention  to  it,  having  become  inured  difference. 

from  long  experience  to  this  sort  of  on  the  other  hand,  the  Osgoodby 

elastic  ethics  on  their  part.  But  it  is  writer  and  all  the  other  40  varieties 
an  interesting  question  from  both  of  Pitmanic  shorthand  are  beaten 
a  psychological  and  a  moral  point  jn  another  contest  by  a  system  that 
of  view  and  is  therefore  deserving  does  not  come  in  the  “ic”  classifica- 
of  a  mild  exposure.  tion,  as  was  the  case  in  1921,  the 

To  begin  with,  there  are  41  varie-  announcement  is  made  “Pitman 
ties  of  Pitmanic  shorthand  according  Writer  Still  Champion” — no  matter 
to  the  statistics  of  the  National  what  the  Contest  Committee  has 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association.  to  say  about  it.  “Any  writer  that  does 
That  is  a  fact  ’to  bear  in  mind  when  not  write  a  system  that  conveniently 
the  word  “Pitmanic”  is  encountered.  can  take  on  the  termination  ‘ic’  has 
To  all  practical  purposes  41  varieties  no  business  winning  the  contest 
means  41  different  systems — about  anyway!  It  is  a  crime.” 
the  only  thing  in  common  generally-  And  further,  if  it  is  found  that  a 
being  the  geometric  alphabet.  In  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
other  respects  they  may  be  as  far  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Asso- 
apart  as  the  poles.  Proof  of  these  ciation  write  Pitmanic  shorthand, 
differences  is  found  in  the  great  this  fact,  can  be  connected  up  with 
family  row  between  the  two  brothers  the  advertising  of  a  particular  brand 
Benn  and  Isaac  Pitman  and  the  law  of  shorthand  in  a  way  to  make  it 
suit  between  Graham  and  Benn  appear  that  they  are  all  writers  of 
Pitman.  that  system,  notwithstanding  the 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  fact  that  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  Associa- 
there  are  41  varieties  of  Pitmanic  tion  show  that  that  system  has  a  repre¬ 
shorthand  works  out  to  advantage  sentation  of  only  6  1-4  per  cent  of 
in  advertising  announcements.  If  the  membership. 

a  writer,  for  example,  of  the  Osgoodby  The  amusing  part  of  this  sort  of 
system  (Pitmanic — but  not  Pitman)  thing  rests  in  the  fact  that  after  all, 
wins  the  championship,  as  in  1919,  the  advertiser  fools  only  himself.  He 
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is  like  the  ostrich  burying  his 
head  in  the  sand.  He  makes  himself 
a  laughing  stock,  without  gaining 
the  slightest  advantage.  Well,  it 
takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  up 
the  world.  We  used  to  get  con¬ 
siderably  “riled  up”  at  things  of  this 
sort — but  now  they  are  mere  incidents 
in  the  day's  work.  Why  should  we 
not  be  philosophic?  The  increase 
in  Gregg  adherents  seems  to  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  extravagance  of 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  advertisers 
of  the  old-time  systems — Pitman  or 
Pitmanic,  it  is  all  the  same.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  such  unfair  tactics 
actually  help  the  Forward  Movement, 
because  they  disgust  even  their  own 
supporters. 

As  one  of  our  friends  remarked, 
this  particular  brand  of  shorthand 
is  “as  dead  as  a  second-hand  ‘flivver’ 
with  a  punctured  gas  tank.”  But  if 
the  firm  in  London  chooses  to  spend 
good  money  on  this  sort  of  thing,  we 
should  worry! — R.  P.  S. 

+  +  + 

What  Do  You  Say? 

Mr.  Barnhart’s  articles  on  The 
Psychology  of  Learning  Applied 
to  Typewriting  (see  page  179)  are  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  He  says  some  things  that 
ought  to  make  us  get  right  up  in  meet¬ 
ing  and  discuss  the  points  with  him. 
Why  not  do  this?  W’hy  not  start  a 
real  “fight”?  His  next  article  will  be 
last  of  the  series.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  teachers  interested  in  this 
question.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
turn  the  discussion  into  a  regular 
symposium.  If  you  have  not  read  the 
articles  with  this  idea  in  view,  it 
would  pay  you  to  read  them  again — 
and  then  write  us  your  opinion. 


School  and  Personal  News 

{Continued  from  page  165) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  of  the  Brockton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  High  School  for  several 
years,  has  become  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  at  Albany,  New 
York,  the  position  formerly  held  by 
the  late  W.  E.  Bartholomew. 

AAA 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  recently  with  the 
New  York  State  Board  at  Albany, 
is  now  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  for  New  Jersey,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Trenton. 

AAA 

Lee  A.  Wolfard,  last  year  vice- 
president  of  Montezuma  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege  at  East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
has  organized  and  is  conducting  the 
new  commercial  department  at  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 

AAA 

The  Commercial  High  School,  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  selected 
one  of  its  new  teachers  from  active 
business  work.  Mr.  George  S.  Murray 
was  with  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  until  starting  his 
work  with  the  High  School  this  d-atU 
Another  of  the  new  faculty  members 
there  is  Miss  Naomi  Pollard. 

AAA 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brewbaker  has  recently 
been  elected  principal  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  school  of  the  Baltimore  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  has  organized  commercial 
classes  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  there  also. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XVI 

By  William  Whbatcroft 
Joined  Suffixes 
THEORY 

I  —Definition 

A  suffix  in  Gregg  shorthand  is  an  ending  of  a  word  represented 
by  a  brief  form. 

1 1. — Joined  Suffixes 

6  =  ABLE,  IBLE,  BLE;  p  =  PLE 
kr  =  CR\BE;  kr-shun  =  CRlPTlON 
^  =  ELECT,  FLICT 

=  FLECTION,  FLICTION 
/=FUL;  /  =  LESS;  w  =  MENT 
n  =  NESS 

po  =  POSE;  po-shun  =  POSITION 

/)m  =  PUTE;  /)M-jte  =  PUTATION 

/>t  =  PIRE;;fej  =  QUIRE 

kes  =  QUEST;  kest  =  QmSlTE 

j = SELF  ;5«  =  SELVES 

jtt=SULT;  jm=SUME 

5AM  =  SURE;iM=JURE 

jA  =  TION,  SION 

5A-/  =  TIENT,  CIENT 

jA-51  =  CIENCY 

WORTH;  /Airworthy 

1 1 1  —Combined  Joined  Suffixes 

Joined  suffixes  may  be  combined  to  form  compiounds. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Grf 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


By  William 

Joined 


I.  T&ble,  compute,  consult,  adjure,  treasure. 

II. 


Prefix  Sign 


able,  ible,  ble 

pie 

cribe 

cription 

fleet,  flict 

flection, 
flict  ion 
ful 

less 

ment 

ness 


p>ose 

position 

pute 

putation 

pire 

quire. 


,r 

r 

-r 


Examples 


leasable 

disciple 

subscribe 

subscription 

inflect 

inflection 

lawful 

homeless 

payment 

illness 

compose 

r 

composition 

depute 

deputation 

expire 

/ 

inquire 

permissible 


table 


inflict 

infliction 


happiness 
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BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


Prefix  Sign 


inquest 

inquisitor 


yourselves 

consult 


Examples 


thyself  ^ 
themselves 


tion,  Sion  / 


tient,  cient 


presume 


pressure 


conjure 


deficieno' 


Farnsworth 


treasure 


portion 


deficient 


noteworthy 


hrartlessness  — 

requirement  -  <s»- 
carelessness  _ 

purposeful 


fearlessness 


indescribable  — 
powerfulness 
speechlessness  ^ 


trustworthiness 

carefulness 


carefulness 

purposelessness  ^ 
truthfulness 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XVI 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Joined  Suffixes 
OBSERVATIONS 


I.  Note  that  the  term  "suffix”  is  not  governed  by  any  grammatical  restrictions,  but  a  suffix 
may  consist  of  any  final  particle  or  particles  for  which  it  is  dedrable  to  have  a  brief  form,  as  in  feeble, 
pressure,  presume. 


II.  There  is  nothing  difficult  in  this  lesson,  but  the  number  of  joined  suffixes  necessitates  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  groups.  Here  we  have  made  four  sections  and  it  is  advisable  to  givp 
earful  attention  to  a  group  before  proceeding  with  the  following  one.  After  each  section  has  been 
thoroughly  practiced,  some  sentences,  such  as  the  following  should  be  dictated: 

(a)  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  payment  of  the  subscription  covers  you  against  illness.  He 
said  that  it  was  not  permissible  for  his  disciples  to  subscribe  to  such  a  fund.  We  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  tables.  You  must  inflect  your  voice  if  you  would  get  the  proper  inflection.  This  is  leasable 
land.  Observe  the  circle  in  happiness  and  sleepiness. 

(b)  He  can  compose  a  composition  in  a  short  time.  The  deputation  will  act  as  inquisitor  before 
the  month  expires.  There  are  many  things  to  inquire  into  at  the  inquest. 

(c)  Note  the  form  for  “self”  in  herself  and  thyself,  ajid  that  of  “selves”  in  yourselves  and  them- 
selvss.  \Ve  presume  you  will  consult  him  to  bring  pressure  on  the  affair.  You  cannot  conjure  yourselt 
into  speed. 

{d)  Mr.  Parnsvorth  repaired  a  noteworthy  portion  of  his  mansion.  A  sentient  person  is  one  who 
discerns  by  the  senses.  If  you  are  deficient  in  this  you  will  show  many  a  deficiency. 

The  key  to  each  section  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  any  general  weaknesses 
gone  over  again.  Teacher  to  make  note  of  such  outlines  for  future  use. 

Able:  Although  this  suffix  joins  eadly  after  many  wordsigns,  such  as  allowable,  favorable  (note 
position  of  circle),  receivable,  it  is  of  necessity  disjoined  in  some  cases,  as  in  avoidable,  nameable, 
usable,  considerable.  There  are  at  least  1,000  wrords  ending  in  able. 

ident:  Remember  that  when  ment  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  write  the 
wrord  in  full,  as  in  comment,  cement,  and  this  gives  more  legible  outlines.  In  words  containing  n-meni 
the  jog  between  n  and  m  may  be  omitted:  alignment. 

Ness:  (a)  When  added  to  a  root  word  abbreviated  to  one  character,  ness  is  written  in  ‘ull,  as 
in  goodness;  also  after  a  vowel,  as  in  coyness  (coin)  wooliness  (woolen).  This  does  not  apply  to  such 
words  as  thoroughness,  kindness,  where  there  is  an  attachment  to  the  stroke;  but  it  applies  to  correct¬ 
ness,  as  k-r-n  wrould  not  be  legible,  (b)  Sometimes  the  ness  is  disjoined  for  clearness,  as  in  likeness 
(liken),  clearness  (clean),  lightness  (lighten),  dearness  (din,  den,  dean),  worldliness,  nearness,  (c) 
Carefully  distinguish  the  suffix  by  an  angle  in  such  words  as  hardness  (harden),  lowness  (loan),  sadness 
(sadden);  and  remember  the  “jog"  is  sometimes  used,  as  in  fineness,  firmness,  indefiniteniss. 

Less:  written  in  full  after  a  vowel,  as  in  tireless  (tile);  or  where  likely  to  be  misread,  as  in  form¬ 
less  (formal).  Drill  1-2,  p.  99. 

Observe  the  outlines  for  such  words  as  fanciful,  beautiftu,  merriment,  glossiness,  sleepiness, 
happiness;  careless,  pitiless. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  suffix  form  must  not  be  written  if  the  resulting  outline  is  likely  to 
cause  hesitation;  thus  triple  and  quire  are  not  abbreviated;  nor  roughness  (roughen),  blackness  (blacken) . 
darkness  (darken),  softness  (soften),  looseness  (iQosen). 


III.  The  wordsigns  are  used  with  the  combined  jtrfned  suffixes;  but  sometimes  the  combinevi 
snfiix  has  to  be  disj(4ned  for  legibility,  as  in  purposelessness,  epeechlessness,  thankfulness.  The  grouping: 
of  similar  endings,  as  shown  in  the  textbook,  is  an  excdlent  method  of  revising  the  sufifizea. 
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The  Psychology  of  Learning  Applied  to 
Typewriting 

Third  Article  in  the  Series 

By  E.  W.  Barnhart 

Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 


'■pHE  purpose  of  the  extended 
^  analysis  of  the  learning  process 
in  typewriting 
Learning  Type-  given  in  the  first 
I  writing  a  Matter  tw’o  articles  of  this 
of  Building  series,  was  to  show 

Psychomotor  how  typewriting  is 
Habits  essentially  the  re¬ 

action  of  par¬ 
ticular  muscle  groups  to  particular 
stimuli.  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  produce  more  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  motor-response-to-a-visual- 
stimulus  theory  of  the  learning  process 
is  but  a  technical  way  of  talking  about 
muscle  habits,  psychomotor  habits, 
to  be  more  exact.  For  after  all, 
I  teaching  typewriting  is  but  teaching 
habits.  These  habits  start  wdth  com¬ 
paratively  simple  movements,  such 
as  striking  individual  keys,  or  return¬ 
ing  the  carriage  at  a  particular  time, 
in  a  particular  w'ay;  but  they  soon 
liecome  exceedingly  complex,  extend¬ 
ing  to  many  muscle  groups,  as  in 
writing  long,  though  familiar,  words, 
L  and  even  to  w'hole  sentences.  Even 
I  writing  at  the  rate  of  140  words  a 
I  minute  is  but  a  psychomotor  habit 


of  a  very  complex  type,  produced 
only  by  training  in  a  very  few  parti¬ 
cularly  suitable  persons.  Seeing  a 
particular  thing  to  do  while  type¬ 
writing  and  doing  it  in  a  particular 
way,  is  the  essence  of  typewriting: 
and  so  developing  the  ability  to  see 
the  particular  thing  and  to  make  the 
particular  movements  is  the  teaching 
problem. 

An  analysis  of  the  field  of  what  is 
to  be  taught  discloses  the  problems 
summarized  in  the 
Analysis  of  following  outline, 
the  Teaching  However,  these 
Process  '  problems  are  not 
presented  exactly  in 
their  teaching  order.  The  sequence 
was  chosen  to  permit  the  presentation 
of  the  problems  so  as  to  show  certain 
characteristics  of  each  group.  For 
example,  teaching  the  typewriter 
mechanism  is  presented  first,  but 
during  the  first  lessons  only  so  much 
of  topics  one  to  four  should  be 
presented  as  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  operation  of  a  machine,  while 
the  last  topic  should  be  left  until  the 
final  weeks  of  the  entire  course. 


Problems  in  Teaching  Touch  Typewriting 

A.  Teaching  the  Typewriter  Mechanism 

It .  Essential  parts  of  the  typewriter  mechanism 

2.  Name  and  operation  of  parts  ordinarily  adjusted  when  writing 
3.  Preliminary  inspection  and  standard  class-set-up 
4.  Mechanism  used  in  inserting,  removing,  and  adjusting  [>aper 
I  5.  Mechanism  involved  in  changing  ribbons 
I  6.  Oiling  and  cleaning 

I  7.  How  to  make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  (Continued  on  page  ISO) 
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8.  Adjiutment  of  touch  and  eacapement  to  suit  personal  taste 

B.  Adapting  the  Human  Psychomotok  System  to  tue  Typewriter 

1.  Teaching  the  proper  position  of  the  body 

2.  Teaching  how  to  find  the  proper  position  of  the  hands  on  the  keyboard  without  looking  at  the  keys 

3.  Developing  the  feeling  for  the  proper  hand  position  on  the  keyboard 

4.  Developing  the  feeling  of  the  proper  finger  action  and  touch 

a.  for  keys  of  the  second  row 

b.  for  keys  of  the  third  row 

c.  for  keys  of  the  first  row 

d.  for  reaching  from  third  to  first  rows,  and  vice  versa 

e.  for  reaching  from  third  to  fourth  rows;  and  vice  versa 

f.  for  reaching  from  second  to  fourth  rows;  and  vice  versa 

g.  for  reaching  from  first  to  fourth  rows;  and  \ice  versa 

h.  for  center  reach  keys  of  each  row  g,  h,  t,  y,  b,  n,  5.  6 

5.  Teaching  carriage  return  movement 

6.  Teaching  shift  key  movement 

7.  Teaching  back-space  key  movement 

8.  Teaching  tabulator,  column  selector,  etc.,  key  movement 

9.  Teaching  movement  for  inserting  and  removing  paper 

C.  Visual  Stimulus  Response  Stages  in  Learning  Typewriting 

1.  Individual  letter  response  stage 

2.  Small-groups-of-letters  response  stage 

3.  Medium-groups-of-letters  response  stage 

4.  Phrase  response  stage 

5.  Sentence-thought  stage 

D.  Form  and  Arrangement  Problems 

1,  Standard  lesson  form  and  arrangement 

2,  Letter  form  and  arrangement 

3,  Business  forms,  etc. 

The  organization  of  these  problems  which  may  require  much  practice 
plainly  indicates  how  the  teachings  to  re-establish. 

of  the  psychology  of  the  acquisition  All  the  investigators  in  the  field  of 
of  skill  has  influenced  the  analysis  of  pyschomotor  habits  agree  that  the 
the  field.  The  distinction  between  the  learner  should  be 

second  and  third  groups  of  topics  is  Teach  the  given  a  clear  under¬ 
based  upon  the  idea  that  during  the  “Feel**  of  Each  standing  of  what  he 

earlier  stages  of  the  typewriting-  Movement  and  is  to  do  and  exactly 

learning  process,  the  real  problem  is  Exact  Method  how  he  is  to  do  it. 

that  of  training  muscles  to  act  in  of  Producing  This  includes  not 

harmony  with  the  requirements  of  It  only  a  general  idea 

the  typewriter  mechanism.  During  of  how  each  move- 

this  period  the  attention  of  the  pupil  ment  must  be  made,  but  also  a  very 

should  be  focused  upon  his  move-  definite  idea  of  the  movement  as  a 

ments,  and  not  primarily  upon  the  whole  and  of  each  part  as  minutely  as 

writing  actually  done.  If  the  muscles  it  can  be  analyzed.  This  idea  should 

'  move  correctly,  the  writing  will  be  include  not  only  a  visual  impression 

correct.  An  error  is  serious  not  of  how  the  movement  is  made  but 

because  it  shows  on  the  paper,  but  also  a  tactile  and  kinaesthetic  impres- 

because  it  shows  that  a  wrong  move-  sion  of  how  it  feels  to  make  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  a  movement  ment.  Teaching  each  hand  and 
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finger  movement  necessary  for  oper¬ 
ating  a  typewriter  is  teaching  psycho¬ 
motor  habits  to  which  this  principle 
applies.  For  example,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  the  pupils  not  only  the 
position  of  the  inactive  hand  when 
held  in  the  proper  writing  position 
over  the  keyboard,  but  also  to  show 
the  position  of  the  hand  and  of  each 
finger  as  each  and  every  key  is  to  be 
struck.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon 
the  sensations  of  muscular  movement 
as  each  key  is  struck  as  well  as  on  the 
contact  sensations.  Psychomotot 
training  in  typewriting  must  develop 
tactile  and  kinaesthetic  sensitiveness, 
not  blunt  or  ignore  these  aids  to 
learning.  The  learner  acquires  control 
over  his  muscles  through  the  kinaes¬ 
thetic  and  tactile  senses,  and  so 
attention  must  be  called  to  these 
sensations  in  order  to  use  them  more 
consciously  in  developing  the 
necessary  control.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  be  certain  that  the 
pupil’s  body,  arm,  hand  and  finger 
are  exactly  where  they  should  be 
when  he  asks  the  pupil  to  note  the 
sensations  which  accompany  a  move¬ 
ment. 

Attention  to  these  sensations  is 
developed  by  some  teachers  who  at 
each  stage  of  the  movement,  when 
raising  the  finger,  when  touching 
the  key,  and  when  returning  the 
finger,  direct  the  pupils  to  notice 
how  the  finger  feels  as  that  part 
of  the  movement  is  being  made. 
.Attention  is  called  also  to  the  sensa¬ 
tions  from  the  entire  hand,  and 
particularly  from  the  adjacent  fingers. 
Drills  of  this  kind  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant  when  reaches  to  and  from  the  first 
and  third  or  fourth  rows  of  keys  are 
to  be  taught.  To  sum  up  the  lessons 
in  this  field,  a  clear  understanding  of 
how  the  movement  is  to  be  made 
must  include  not  only  a  visual  impres¬ 


sion  as  a  preliminary,  but  also  a  sensi-  , 
tory  impression  including  both  the  ? 
kinaesthetic  and  tactile  sensations  • 
incident  to  the  motion.  i 

Thorndyke  is  very  emphatic  in  ' 
pointing  out  that  teachers  must 
“put  together 
Visual  Stimulus  what  goes  to- 
Must  be  Linked  gether.”  That  is, 
to  Motor  the  visual  stimu- 

Reaction  lus  must  be  ' 

absolutely  and 
inseparably  linked  to  the  motor 
reaction.  In  typewriting  this  means 
the  sight  of  the  letter  must  be  so 
firmly  connected  with  the  movement 
of  striking  the  letter,  that  seeing  the 
letter  is  enough  to  insure  the  move¬ 
ment’s  being'made.  So  when  a  letter 
is  ■  struck  for  the  first  time,  the 
resulting  motion  sensations  must  be 
linked  with  the  thought  of  that  letter. 
One  way  to  help  strengthen  this 
impression  is  to  require  for  a  short 
time  the  pupils  to  pronounce  aloud 
each  letter  as  it  is  struck.  Another 
is  to  see  that  the  pupils  watch  their 
copy,  provided,  of  course,  the  copy  is 
worth  watching. 

The  converse  of  Thorndyke’s  dic¬ 
tum  holds  true.  Do  not  put  together 
what  does  not  go 
Keyboard  Charts  together.  This 
Hinder  Progress  should  be,  there¬ 
fore,  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  point  out  .  a  very 
common  delusion  in  teaching  type¬ 
writing,  a  practice  which  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  teachings  of  the  stimulus 
reaction  learning  theory,  is  followed 
by  teachers  who  do  not  realize  the 
exact  nature  of  the  forces  with  which 
they  are  working.  This  delusion  is 
that  keyboard  charts  of  any  kind  or 
memorizing  the  keyboard  helps  when 
teaching  touch  typewriting.  The 
very  essence  of  the  learning  process 
is  to  make  (Continued  on  page  191) 
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A  Christmas  Effigy 

By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

(Confiiiu«d  from  tht  D^etmbtr  Mtu«) 

!j  —and  voice  an  unfavorable  edict  !*•“  Not 
1;  hat  he  had  anything  against  young 
*  dallady  personally.  Jim  was  a  good 
joy,  a  thrifty  boy  and  a  credit  to 
;he  community.  Secretly  the'*^‘ 
ieacon  even  cherished  a  high  regard 
,  or  young  Hallady,  but  there  was 
jne  black  mark  against  him — against 
i.  lis  chance  of  ever  winning  pretty 
fancy,*®®®  whom  he  adored,  as  his  wife. 

Years  ago,  the  Deacon  and  Jimmy’s 
’ather  had  quarrelled  over  the  survey 
;  )f  a  piece  of  land.  Each  had*®**  con¬ 
i’  udered  himself  in  the  right,  and  from 
j|  jeing  the  best  of  friends  and  neigh- 
I  X)rs  they  had  become  as  strangers. 

Deacon  Hornby  passed  Frank  Hallady 
■  3yio5o  as  though  he  did  not  see  him, 
[  Frank  Hallady  looked  the  other  way 
i  whenever  he  met  Deacon  Hornby, 
r  But  the  daughter  of  Hornby  and  the*®** 
r  Jo"n  of  Hallady  had  always  a  shy  glance 
tj  ind  a  shy  word  for  each  other.  Both 
;  were  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  neither 
possessed  that  priceless  mediator**®® 
known  as  a  mother,  who,  by  those 
subtle  gifts  belonging  to  mothers 
generally,  called  by  some  craft,  others 
1  guile,  and  still  others,  diplomacy,  but 
!  known****  to  angels  alone  as  the  divine 
i  gift  of  God,  might  have  restored 
harmony  between  man  and  man  and 
;  rendered  the  runway  of  love  smooth 
for***®  the  girl  and  boy. 

Then  it  had  been  whispered  that 
Deacon  Hornby  would  allow  old  man 
Peters,  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 

I-  neighborhood,  "a  widower”**** — as 
Tom  Haines,  the  Cross  Roads  wit, 
put  it — “with  wives  removed” — and 
old  enough  to  be  Janey’s  grandfather, 
to  marry  his  daughter. 

Old  man**®®  Peters  himself  had  un¬ 
hesitatingly  lent  color  to  the  rumor 


by  declaring  the  wedding  banns  were 
all  but  published.  One  person  there 
was  who  did  not  believe,****  and  that 
was  young  Hallady.  He  was  per¬ 
haps  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
knew  for  an  assurance  that  Janey 
would  marry  but  one***®  man.  And, 
because  he  himself  was  that  man,  he 
allowed  village  gossip  to  go  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other. 

This  morning,  however,  when****  old 
man  Peters  had  so  shamelessly  spoken 
of  the  understanding  arrived  at  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  Deacon,  Jimmy 
had  been  angered  for  the  first  time.**®® 
He  had  wanted  to  open  the  door  and 
kick  that  scheming,  shameless  old 
man  so  far  out  in  the  snow  that  it 
would  take  him****  a  week  to  crawl 
back  home.  But  this  he  couldn’t  very 
well  do.  When  Peters  had  referred 
to  the  Deacon  as  his  future  father-in- 
law,***®  Jimmy’s  sense  of  humor — 
mercifully  large — had  come  to  his 
succor.  Had  he  but  known  it,  his 
happy  laugh  had  hurt  old  man 
Peters****  more  than  bodily  chastise¬ 
ment  could  have  hurt  him. 

All  day  as  he  busily  wrapped  up 
Christmas  groceries  for  eager  and 
happy  shoppers,  and  discussed  with**®® 
all  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  Town 
Hall  that  night,  his  thoughts  kept  re¬ 
curring  to  old  man  Peters’  speech,  and 
his  grey  eyes  danced  and  ****  laughed, 
so  that  more  than  one  of  those  shop¬ 
pers  who  knew  and  liked  him  whis¬ 
pered  aside  to  her  neighbor,  guess 
Jimmy  is  sure  enough***®  of  Janey, 
after  all.” 

But  Jimmy  wasn’t  sure  of  Janey: 
sure  that  Janey  loved  him,  yes;  but 
not  at  all  sure  that  Deacon  Hornby 
would****  ever  allow  her  to  marry  him. 
And  Janey  absolutely  refused  to  lower 
her  dignity  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  run¬ 
away  marriage.  Always**®®  her  an¬ 
swer  to  Jimmy’s  pleadings  was: 
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“Jimmy,  dear,  wait  until  Dad  gets  occasion,  was  a  look  of  mirthful  ex- 

his  senses  back.”  So  Jimmy  had  pectancy**®®  bordering  on  tenseness, 

waited.  Old  man  Peters,  standing  on  the  ; 

It  was  after  five,  during  a*‘“  lull  in  platform  ready  and  eager  to  do  his,: 

the  busy  day’s  work,  that  Dan  part  toward  assisting  Santa,  when  he 

Slocomb  entered  the  store  and,  lean-  arrived,  wore  a*”*  grin  that  might 

ing  across  the  counter,  spoke  softly  have  been  construed  for  gladness  were 

in  Jimmy’s  ear.  it  not  so  sardonic.  Not  in  vain  had 

Five  minutes  later*®*®  wearing  Jim-  he  managed  to  mix  among  the  arrivals 

my’s  long  white  apron,  he  was  weigh-  and***®  whisper  knowingly,  “Keep 

ing  out  groceries  to  patrons,  and  your  eyes  open  for  Jimmy  Hallady’s 

Jimmy  Hallady  was  striding  down  present! 

towards  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  Something  big,  something  unusual 
place**^*  Janey  would  be  pretty  sure  was  to  be  sprung  this  night  of  nights, 

to  be,  supervising  the  decorations  for  and  all  were**^*  on  the  cjui  vive  except 

the  Christmas  tree.  indeed  it  was  the  victim,  Jimmy 

Hallady,  who  sat  close  up  to  the  plat- 
IV  form,  gravely  listening  to  and  ap¬ 

parently  appreciating  Nellie**®®  Jones’ 
So  far  back  as  its  younger  inhabi-  rendition  of  the  famous  march, 
tants  could  remember,  there  had**®®  Watching  him,  old  man  Peters’  grin 
always  been  a  Christmas  tree  on  broadened.  “By  Jimminy  Cripes!” 

Christmas  Eve  at  Valley  Cross  Roads,  he  exulted  beneath  his  breath,  “if  he 

a  meeting  and  mingling  together  in  knew  what****  was  good  for  him,  he’d 

good  fellowship  of  happy  youth  and  paw  his  way^  out^  of  this  building 

older****  ones  who  had — for  this  one  quicker  than  lightning.” 

night  of  nights — gone  back  to  youth.  At  last  the  distributing  of  the 
There  was  always  much  badinage  and  presents  from  the  laden***®  tree  corn- 

interchange  of  witticisms  during  the  menced.  Deacon  Hornby,  sweating 

latter***®  part  of  the  evening,  when,  the  under  a  buffalo  coat  and  sheepskin 

entertainment  over,  the  presents  were  whiskers,  was  a  perfect  Santa  Claus, 

being  taken  from  the  tree  and  dis-  He  made  a  witty  remark  or  two 

tributed  to  their  happy  and  exi>ectant  with****  almost  every  gift  he  handled, 

owners.  Old  man  Peters,  standing  a  little 

It****  was  a  gala  night  for  the  joker;  way  behind  him,  was  keeping  an  eye 

for  no  one  present  was  ever  quite  sure  on  the  unsuspecting  Jimmy,  as  he 

what  sort  of  article  he  or  sne  might  helped*®*®  untie  the  presents  from  the 

receive.  The*’®®  year  before  Dan  tree.  Suddenly,  the  grin  left  his  face 

Slocomb  had  been  presented  with  a  and  he  frowned.  He  had  seen  Jimmy 

pair  of  side-combs,  and  lank,  happy-  glance  across  to  where  Janey  Hornby 

hearted  spinster  Johnston  with  a  *®**  was  seated,  and  smile.  Janey  had 

wooden  man.  Deacon  Hornby*’**  had  gotten  up  almost  immediately  after 

received  a  bottle  of  old  rye,  and  had  and  had  disappeared.  “All  right,” 

unbended  so  far  as  to  wink  knowingly  muttered  Peters,  “just  let  them  watch 

and  smack  his  lips  in  anticipation.  out.  My  turn*®*®  is  coming,  by 

Good  will  was*’*®  the  spirit;  v/holesome  Jimminy  it  is!” 

joy  for  all,  big  and  Httle  alike.  A  loud  laugh  went  up  as  the  circuit 

But  to-night  upon  the  densely  minister,  a  bashful  young  man  who 

packed  throng  of  upturned  faces,  as  was  known  to  be  practising*®’*  on  the 

Nellie  Jones,  the  church*”*  organist,  cornet,  was  presented  with  a  tin  horn, 

played,  as  concluding  number  on  the  An  even  louder  laugh  rang  out  when 

program,  the^march  “El  Capitan”  on  the  Deacon  held  up  a  china  moustache 

Chambers’  piano,  borrowed  for  the  cup  and*’®®  sonorously  read,  “For 
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Old  Man  Peters,  the  man  who  is  too 
mean  to  raise  whiskers.” 

Peters  ducked  quickly  behind  the 
tree  and  beckons  to  two**”  men 
seated  on  the  far  edge  of  the  platform. 
They  at  once  arose  and  going  into  a 
side  room  off  the  platform,  returned 
almost  immediately,***®  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  a  long  box,  which 
they  carried  to  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  and  placed  upright  on  the  noor. 

Deacon  Hornby,****  to  wit  Santa 
Claus,  opened  his  eyes  wide  and, 
fixing  his  glasses,  stared  down  on 
the  label.  “To  Jimmy  Hallady,”  he 
read  in  a  loud**®®  voice,  “from  Deacon 
Hornby.”' 

The  audience,  which  was  now  on 
its  feet,  waited  expectantly.  The 
Deacon  scratched  his  head  as  though 
perplexed.  “Friends,”  he  addressed**** 
those  eager,  laughing  ones  below, 
“I'm  not  so  sure  about  this,  but  all 
I  can  say  is  that,  as  Santa  Claus,  I’ll 
vouch  that  whatever***®  Deacon  Horn¬ 
by  gives,  he  gives  fully  and  freely.” 

A  cheer  went  up  and  old  man  Peters 
doubled  up  with  laughter.  His  claw¬ 
like  fingers  groi>ed****  for  the  fastenings 
of  the  box.  A  moment  later  its  con¬ 
tents  stood  revealed  to  curious  eyes. 

Then  a  hush  swept  over  those  who 
were  staring**®®  up,  and  a  sigh  of 
wonder  passed  through  the  audience. 
Standing  straight  and  tall  in  that  box, 
long  lashed  eyes  gazing  vacantly 
before  her,  almost****  life-like  features, 
white  and  frozen,  was  the  effigy  of 
the  best  loved  girl  in  the  Valley  Cross 
Roads. 

Then,  as  the  lookers-on  came***® 
down  to  earth,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
.^.ened.  The  marble  face  of  the  effigy 
broke  into  a  smile.  And  from  the 
box  stepped — little  Janey  Hornby.**** 

The  next  instant  Jimmy  Hallady 
stood  beside  her.  It  was  then  the 
audience  went  mad.  The  Deacon, 
stripped  of  fur  coat  and  sheepskin 
whiskers  now,  •*®®  was  staring  at  the 
young  couple.  Old  man  Peters  had 
slumped  to  a  stool  and  was  also  star¬ 
ing. 

Somebody  called,  “Three  cheers  for 


the  good****  old  Deacon!”  He  heard 
them  give  the  ringing  cheers.  So 
that  was  it.  They  thought  he  had 
prepared  this,  thought  he  was  behind 
this  thing.***® 

He  looked  straight  down  at  a  man 
who  was  smiling  up  at  him.  That 
man  was  Frank  Hallady,  his  once 
best  friend.  So  Frank  thought****  it 
too.  He  turned  slowly  and  lifted  his 
hand  for  silence. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said 
huskily,  when  order  was  finally  re¬ 
stored,  “you  have  always**®®  consid¬ 
ered  Santa  Claus  to  be  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  goodness  and  generosity. 
I  wouldn’t^  attempt  to  destroy  that 
belief.  A  little  while  ago  Santa  Claus 
said****  that  he’d  vouch  that  whatever 
I  gave.  I’d  give  fully  and  freely. 
Now,  friends.  I’m  going  to  live  up  to 
Santa’s  opinion  of  me.  I’m***®  going 
to  give  my  girl  Janey  to  Frank  Halla- 
dy’s  Jim — and  I’m  going  to  do  it 
gladly.” 

And  as,  amid  a  cheer  that  made 
the****  rafters  of  the  building  vibrate, 
he  joined  the  hands  of  Jim  and  Janey, 
there  were  but  two  persons  amid  that 
audience  whose  hearts  were  not**®®  in 
accord  with  the  joyful  harmony  of 
the  occasion. 

One  of  these  was  Dan  Slocomb,  who 
was  pondering  on  where  he  would 
find  another  workshop****  when  his 
angjy  landlord  kicked  him  out  of  the 
one  he  now  occupied;  the  other  was 
old  man  Peters,  who  was  wondering 
if  he  would***®  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
buy  Dan  Slocomb’s  silence  by  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  remain  rent  free,  in  the 
dun-colored  building  that  leaned  p>en- 
sively  toward****  Cy  Henderson’s  sugar 
bush.  (3679) 

Vocabulary  Sentences — I 

The  administrator  filed  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  amount 
received  by  him  from  the  bankrupt 
firm  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the** 
expense  of  his  attorney.  We  shall 
count  on  receiving  your  application 
in  time  for  action  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ing.  The  delegate  sent  the  parcel 
containing*®  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  by  messenger.  By  diligent 
study  the  salesman  may  qualify  for 
the  F)Osition  of  secretary.  The  de¬ 
ponent  was  at  great  disadvantage’* 
because  of  the  executive  position  he 
held  in  the  automobile  corporation. 
Your  prospectus,  also  your  wholesale 
catalog,  received,  both  of  which  are 
very  interesting^®®  and  complete;  but 
our  warehouse  is  so  well  filled  and  the 
money  situation  is  so  tense  at  the 
present  time  that  we  feel  it  would 
not***  warrant  increasing  our  stock. 
Will  you  kindly  execute  the  attached 
order  with  dispatch,  as  there  is  danger 
of  losing  the  entire  amount.  If  you 
do**®  not  make  an  appearance,  the 
case  will  go  by  default  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  will  be  relieved  of  all  obliga¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  civil  procedure  insti¬ 
tuted”*  by  the  employer  to  recover 
on  the  property,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Harding  polled*®® 
an  enormous  vote  in  1920.  The  reason 
for  not  preferring  specific  charges 
against  the  legislator  is  obvious. 
(220) 

Vocabulary  Sentences — II 

Production  in  the  United  Stales 
will  be  discontinued  until  the  luxury 
tax  is  removed.  The  legislation  hitherto 
enacted  caused  him  to  proceed  along 
approved  lines.**  America  covered 
herself  with  glory  during  the  last 
century.  This  bill  was  inherited  from 
the  last  legislature.  The  Democratic 
delegation  will  proceed  to  the  legis¬ 
lative*  hall  in  a  body.  A  laboratory 
test  will  prove  that  this  chemical 
will  evaporate  very  slowly.  We  assure 
you  of  our  earnest  support  in  this** 
righteous  cause.  The  disaster  was  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer. 
We  believe  that  in  your  investigation 
you  will  discover  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the*®®  members  of  the  cabinet. 
The  well-known  architect  met  with  a 
very  painful  accident  while  erecting 
the  horizontal  bar  in  the  church 


gymnasium  on  election”*  day.  A  very,  ! 
practical  way  of  showing  the  phrase,  1 
*‘of  the”  is  hy  juxtaposition.  The  oWor-,  | 
ney  stated  that  he  would  prosecute  the,  I 
case  with  utmost**®  vigor,  but  thati 
he  would  not  persecute  the  ignorant 
witness  while  on  the  stand.  This  | 
rule  is  arbitrary  and  most  unusual  i 
and  no  respectable  citizen”*  will  give 
it  his  approval.  The  logic  of  the 
attorney's  contention  could  not  be 
denied.  The  corporation  declared 
a  large  stock  dividend.  The  famous 
singer’s*®®  husband  was  in  the  audience. 
(205) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — I II  : ' 

LESSON  IX 

The  Martin  Merchandising  Corpora-  ; 
tion,  I 

Bath,  Maine.  I 

Gentlemen: 

The  order  given  our  Mr.  Lyons  i 
yesterday  will  be  sent  you  very  soon.  | 
It  was  our  desire  to**  send  it  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  we  find  that  we  cannot  get 
all  the  things  ready  by  that  time.  | 

We  have  started  work  on  our  fall  | 
goods,*®  and  we  will  have  them  ready 
in  about  a  week.  When  you  receive 
these,  we  will  thank  you  if  you  will  ’ 
write  us  your  opinion**  of  them.  We 
believe  you  will  find  a  ready  sale  for 
these  goods,  and  that  you  will  wish 
us  to  duplicate  your  order  next 
month.*®® 

With  all  good  wishes,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  (109) 

LESSON  X 

Aforesaid,  by-law,  wherewithal,  out¬ 
run,  surer,  characterize,  desired,  bodi¬ 
ly,  adequate,  applicant,  catastrophe, 
asinine,  astride,  rectitude,  ambiguous, 
outreach,  adroit,  artesian,  astronomy, 
aloud,  drafter.  (21) 

The  applicant  was  pleasant  and 
seemed  very  capable,  but  the  recorder 
did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  office 
routine.  The**  orchestra  will  render 
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j^veral  numbers  before  the  first 
‘speaker  is  presented.  The  applause 
indicates  that  he  is  very  popular.  (44) 

’  LESSON  XI 

■  There  will  be,  it  will  have,  we  sent, 
long  time,  might  be,  to  repair,  as 
^strong  as,  could  have  been,  should 
have  been  able,  who"  had  been, 
they  do  not  ship,  words  of  the  speaker, 
Jjoy  after  boy,  state  by  state,  one 
of  those,  from  side  to  side,  you 
must*®  not,  several  weeks  ago,  I  want 
to  know,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  (64) 
iDear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  changes 
made  in  the  plans  before  our  next 
meeting.  We"  are  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  first  session.  Day  after  day  we 
receive  calls  for  aid,  but*®  nothing 
can  be  done  at  this  time.  Can  you 
give  us  some  suggestions  relative  to 
the  matter? 

Very  cordially  yours,  (70) 

,  -  LESSON  XII 

I  Scorn,  alien,  allusion,  axiom, 
avenue,  bigger,  autopsy,  allopathy, 
alienation,  besiege,  carnage,  bunting, 
bounce,  cambric,  chemist,  aqueduct, 
blunder,  mummy,  adversary.  (19) 
The  assassination  did  not  occur 
until  after  the  guard  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  The  foundry  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pickets.  The  child  who 
had  come  from  the"  mountainous 
region  persisted  in  shaking .  hands 
with  the  president.  The  musician 
said  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  writing  the  music.  (47) 

Business  Letters 

“out  of  stock” 

(From  Gardner' s' Constructire  Dictation,  Pages  43 
and  44,  letters  17  and  IS) 

R.  A.  Wolff  Company, 

152  Wells  St., 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

The  merchandise  itemized  above 
will  be  shipped  on  the  date  shown. 


There”  has  been  an  unusual  delay 
in  filling  this  order,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  we  had  a  very  large  stock 
of  goods  when  our*®  catalog  was  pub¬ 
lished,  we  have  received  more  orders 
than  any  one  could  possibly  have 
expected;  consequently,  our  reserved 
stock  has  not  only  been  sold  out," 
but  the  manufacturer  has  been  unable 
to  fill  our  repeated  orders  with  his 
usual  promptness,  even  by  working 
overtime. 

W'e  have  lately  arranged  with 
other'®®  factories  to  make  this  same 
line  of  goods  for  us,  and,  by  increasing 
our  source  of  supply  in  this  way, 
we  do  not  believe  there'"  will  be  any 
delay  in  filling  the  future  orders  even 
though  they  continue  to  increase. 

Such  delays  are  guarded  against 
with  the  greatest  care,  and'*®  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  you  will  have 
a  similar  experience  on  any  of  your 
future  orders. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  indulgence. 

Yours  very'"  truly,  (176) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dunton, 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sir: 

When  I  wrote  you  on  December  18, 
I  thought  we  should  be  able  to  send 
you  the"  leggings  No.  27E5035  in  the 
seven-year  size. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
Division  that  the  entire*®  stock  of 
this  particular  number  and  size  was 
found  to  be  exhausted  at  the  time, 
but  they  held  your  order  in  the  belief 
that  the"  new  consignment  we  were 
expecting  from  the  manufacturers 
would  be  received  in  a  day  or  two. 

This  new  shipment  has  been  un¬ 
avoidably  delayed.  I  believe,'®® 
under  the  circumstances,  the  better 
thing  to  do  is  to  return  your  money, 
so  that  you  may  make  a  new  selection 
and  re-order  if  you'”  so  desire.  In¬ 
closed  find  a  refund  check  for  96 
cents,  including  an  allowance  of  7 
cents  for  postage  charges  on  the 
previous  order. 

Wishing'*®  you  a  Happy  New  Year, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  (160) 
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Dependability:  The  Key  to  Success 

By  J.  Ogden  Armour 

There  is  a  type  of  man  who  is  built 
for  success.  He  may  have  genius 
or  just  ordinary  talent — no  matter. 
The  point  is  that”  he  always  “arrives.” 
While  others  plod  a  weary  way,  he 
gets  ahead. 

Those  who  take  note  of  his  progress 
often  cannot  account  for  it.  So*® 
they  say  he  is  “lucky.”  Or  they 
whisper  it  about  that  he  has  a  “pull 
with  the  boss.” 

But  the  secret  is  deeper  than  that.” 
He  is  a  man  who  is  absolutely  depend¬ 
able. 

.  Make  yourself  dependable  and  you 
come  as  near  being  indispensable  as 
any  of  us  can  hope  to*®®  be.  You  will 
be  the  last  one  your  employer  will 
wish  to  part  with  and  the  first  one 
he  will  want  to  promote  to  greater*” 
responsibilities. 

But  do  not  be  deceived.  Depend¬ 
ableness  is  a  rare  accomplishment 
— so  rare  that  every  executive  is  on 
the  lookout  for  it  wherever  it  may**® 
be  found.  It  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
wishing  for  it.  It  is  the  prize  that 
comes  from  self-mastery. 

What  is  a  dependable*”  man? 
You  can  tell  him  by  these  earmarks: 

First,  he  is  one  you  can  rely  upon 
to  do  his  own  thinking.  Business  re- 
uires  thinking  and*®®  some  one  must 
o  it.  The  dependable  man  never 
sidesteps  his  share  nor  tries  to  pass 
it  along  to  someone  else.  His  brains 
do  not*”  flit  away  on  vacations,  leav¬ 
ing  his  job  without  a  guardian. 

Next,  he  is  one  whose  judgment  you 
can  trust.  He  doesn’t  do  foolish  things. 
He”®  knows  his  own  abilities;  and, 
not  being  conceited,  he  is  equally 
aware  of  his  own  weaknesses.  He 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  understand¬ 
ing  other  people’s*”  viewpoints  and 
of  seeking  their  advice  when  he  ought. 
Also  he  knows  when  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative. 

Finally,  he  is  a  man  you*®®  can 
listen  to,  taking  stock  in  whatever 
he  says.  You  are  sure  that  he  speaks 


only  after  due  reflection.  He  does  i 
not  talk  to  the***  galleries  or  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  his  own  ax.  He 
makes  his  own  suggestions  and  pleads 
his  cause  solely  in  the  interest  <n  the”® 
business. 

Such  a  man  is  safe.  Important 
duties  may  be  intrusted  to  him  and 
he  will  handle  them  with  diligence, 
good  sense  and  earnestness. 

If*”  you  are  looking  for  the  quickest 
route  to  opportunity,  learn  to  be  this 
type  of  man. 

Be  dependable — a  burden  lifter.  By 
lightening  the  anxieties*®®  of  those 
who  must  give  account  for  your  doings 
you  will  make  yourself  their  favorite. 
And  they  will  help  you  achieve  your 
ambitions.  (423) 

The  Little  Things 

By  Orison  Swett  Mar  den  i 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  glad, 
to  cheer  us  up,  to  make  us  happy; 
it  takes  and  costs  so  little  to  be  kind,** 
to  be  thoughtful,  to  be  considerate; 
it  takes  so  little  to  cheer  others  up 
who  are  discouraged,  so  little  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  yet*®  it  means  so 
much,  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

We  think  too  much  about  doing 
the  things  which  look  big  in  our  , 
lives,”  and  we  think  too  little  of  the 
everyday  little  acts  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  of  kindness,  the  little  helpful¬ 
nesses  to  those  who  are  disheartened 
and  down  and*®®  out.  After  all,  is  it 
not  the  little  things  that  make  up  life? 
(113) 

280  Testimony— Niagara  Falls,  1921 

iQuartgr  mtnu/M  indicat^i  bu  tinoU  6ar«.  minidM  by  doubly 
6ar«) 

Q  What  is  your  name? 

A  James  Brown. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  you  live  in 
Brooklyn? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  part  of  Brooklyn? 

A  34  South  9th  Street. 

Q  What  sort  of  a  building  do 
you  live  in? 

A  An  elevator  building. 

Q  An  elevator  apartment? 
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A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  On  what  floor? 

A  On  the  third  floor. 

Q  How  many  rooms  do  you  occupy 
there? 

A  Five  I  rooms. 

Q  Is  there  elevator  service? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  That  takes  you  up  and  down? 

A  Day  and  night. 

Q  Day  and  night? 

A  Yes,  day  and  night. 

Q  Now,  when  did  you  purchase 
these  premises? 

A  On  March  25th. 

Q  On  March  25th,  1920? 

Af  Last  year. 

Q  Before  you  bought  these  prem¬ 
ises  did  you  go  to  see  the  tenant,  Mr. 
King? 

A  No.f 

Q  And  have  a  conversation  w  th 
him? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You  did  not? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You  did  not  find  out  from  Mr. 
King  whether  or  not  you  were  to  get 
possession  of  that  apartment,  is  that 
correct? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Who  owns  this  building  be¬ 
sides  yourself? 

A  Me  and  my  wife. 

Q  ''In  whose  name  is  the  deed 
to  these  premises? 

A  The  party  that  I  bought  |  the 
house  from,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Q  Have  you  the  deed  in  your 
possession? 

A  I  have  the  deed  in  _my  posses¬ 
sion,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

Q  In  whose  name  did  you  buy 
the  house? 

A  In  whose  name? 

Q  Is  it  in  your  name? 

A  -  My  name  and  my  wife’s  name, 
both. 

Q  Didn’t  you  take  these  premises 
in  the  name  of  yourself  and  some 
other) I  partner? 

A  No  other  partner  at  all. 

Q  Didn’t  you  buy  this  house  with 
your  partner? 


A  No  partner. 

Q  You  bought  it  all  yourself? 

A  All  myself.  This  is  my  partner 
right  here,  my  wife. 

Q  What  sort  of  a  house  is  this? 

A  It  is  a  ten-family  house. 

Q  Consisting  of  two  apartments 
on  each  floor? 

A  On  each  floor,  yes. 

Q  And  Mr.  King  occupies  the| 
ground  floor? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  then  you  have  another 
tenant  on  the  other  side? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Now,  why  do  you  want  Mr. 
King's  apartment  instead  of  the  other 
apartment? 

A  Because  Mr.  King’s  lease  ex¬ 
pired  in  July. 

Q  His  lease  expired  in  July? 

A  In  July,  and  the  other  apart¬ 
ment  has  a  lease  from  the  other 
tenant  for  a  longer  period. 

Q  From  the  other  landlord? 

A  From)  the  other  landlord,  yes. 

Q  When  did  that  lease  expire? 

A  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
Some  time  in  October,  I  think. 

Q  October  of  last  year? 

A  I  think  so. 

Q  And  you  renewed  that  lease, 
didn’t  you? 

A  No.  I  think  it  expired  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Q  February  of  last  year? 

A  On  last  February,  yes. 

Q  Well,  are  you  not  sure  about 
it?  See  if  you  cannot  remember  1 
exactly. 

A  I  do  not  remember. 

Q  Don’t  you  take  charge  of  that 
building? 

A  Well,  I  do  take  charge  of  the 
building,  but  I  know  it  was  renewed 
on  February  first. 

Q  It  was  renewed  on  February 
first? 

A  Yes,  on  February  first. 

Q  For  how  many  years? 

A  For  one  year. 

Q  For  one  year? 

A  Yes 
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Q  And  that  expired  February 
first  of  this  year? 

A  Yes.  II* 

Q  And  on  February  first  of  this 
year  you  renewed  it  again,  didn’t 
you? 

A  Yes,  I  renewed  it  for  one  year. 

Q  At  an  increased  rental? 

A  Yes,  $10  increase. 

Q  Why  didn’t  you  try  to  get 
possession  of  that  apartment  on 
February  first,  when  that  lease  ex¬ 
pired?  Why  didn’t  you  commence 
proceedings  then? 

A  I  started  proceedings  against 
this  man,  and  I  expected  him  to  get 
outl  in  July. 

Q  But  in  November  the  other 
tenant.  King,  did  not  get  out? 

A  He  did  not  get  out,  no. 

Q  And  in  February  the  other 
tenant’s  lease  expired? 

A  My  lawyer  told  me  to  wait 
until  the  Court  gave  a  decision  in 
reference  to  landlords  and  tenants. 

Q  But  there  have  been  some 
vacancies  in  that  house  since  you 
started  proceedings  against  King? 

A  There  was  a  vacancy  |  on  Octo¬ 
ber  first,  so  I  have  rented  the  apart¬ 
ment  to  the  other  tenant. 

Q  To  the  other  tenant? 

A  Yes. 

Q  So  there  was  an  apartment 
vacant? 

A  Yes,  there  was. 

Q  In  that  building? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  then  there  was  another 
one,  wasn’t  there? 

A  There  was  another  one  this 
month. 

Q  This  month? 

A  This  month. 

Q  What  is  your  business? 

A  My  business  is  men’s  furnish¬ 
ing)  business. 

Q  Where  is  that  business  located? 
A  On  14th  Street. 

Q  And  these  premises  are  situated 
on  Seventh  Avenue  and  11th  Street? 
A  Near  11th  Street. 

Q  How  f.ar  is  it  from  your  place 


of  business  to  the  house  where  you 
live  now? 

A  That  makes  no  difference. 

Q  That  makes  no  difference? 

A  No.  I  am  not  taking  care  of 
the  store  now. 

Q  Your  brother  takes  careU*  of  the 
store? 

A  Yes,  my  brother  takes  care  of 
the  store. 

Q  Well,  the  house  in  Brooklyn 
where  you  live,  do  you  own  that 
building? 

A  No,  I  do  not  own  that  building. 

Q  Have  you  a  lease  on  your 
apartment  there? 

A  No.  sir. 

Q  You  are  there  as  a  monthly 
tenant? 

A  A  monthly  tenant,  yes. 

[To  be  continued  next  month) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

THE  MEASURE  OF  COURTESY 

"Jack  is  very  courteous  to  his 
wife,  isn’t  he?’’ 

"Oh,  yes;  he  treats  her  almost  as 
politely  as  if  she  were  a  total  stranger.’’ 
(24) 

BUSINESS  ACUMEN 

"Mr.  Grabcoin  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
business.’’ 

"Yes,  and  when  accounts  are  set¬ 
tled,  it  will  usually  “be  found  that  he 
has  the  ins  and  his  competitors  the 
outs.’’  (37) 

INCREDULOUS  TENANT 

Landlord:  You  say  you’ve  been 
hearing  suspicious  noises  around  your 
apartment.  What  did  they  sound  like? 

Tenant:  They  sounded  like  heat  in 
the  radiators,  but,”  of  course,  it  couldn’t 
have  been  that.  (32) 

A  BRIGHT  IDEA 

"Fine  looking  bevy  of  stenographers 
you  have  here!" 

"Thanks.” 

"But  why  are  they  all  red-headed?’’ 
"Just  an  idea  of  our  efficiency 
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expert.  He  says“  it  reduces  the  light 
bill  fifty  per  cent. ”(33) 

THE  NATURAL  CHOICE 

“We  need  some  new  rugs.” 

"Don’t  we  need  blankets  more?” 

“Yes,  but  who  sees  blankets?”(15) 

CINCHING  THE  JOB 

A  business  man  advertised  for  a 
boy  the  other  night. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  office  the 
next  morning  there  were  some  fifty 
boys  already*®  in  line.  He  opened  his 
desk,  and  was  just  about  to  begin 
examining  applicants  when  his  stenog¬ 
rapher  handed  him  a  card  on  which 
was  scribbled:*®  “Don’t  do  anything 
until  you  see  me.  I’m  the  last  kid 
in  line — but  I’m  telling  you — I’m 
there  with  the  goods. ”(72) 

NUFF  SAID 

“Is  she  pretty?” 

“Why,  man,  she’s  so  pretty  that 
when  she  gets  on  a  street  car  the 
advertising  is  a  total  loss.”(22) 

+  •!•  + 


Teachers’  Certificates 

SINCE  the  last  announcement  the 
following  candidates  have  been 
awarded  teachers’  certificates  in  Gregg 
Shorthand: 

Mri.  Annie  Lee  Fessler,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ethel  M.  Burns.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ethel  W.  Chilton,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Frank  I.  Dorr.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marie  Foht,  Chicago,  Ill. 

~  Martha  Irene  Grant.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

-  G.  Irene  Hemingway.  St.  Maries,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Hamden,  Yoakum,  Tex. 

Myra  A.  Jones,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Hattie  Matilda  Huehn,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Sister  Mary  Lybia,  O.  S.  F.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

.  Lorena  McCalUster,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Myrtle  McConnell,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Maude  M.  Miller.  Lancaster, 

Ruth  Edna  Steffen,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

Grace  May  Thistlethwaite,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Page  Willis,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Anna  A.  Wallace,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Anne  B.  Wright,  Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  Merrill  Luedde,  Warsaw,  Ill. 

Hilda  Mantecon,  Ybor  City.  Fla. 

Ruth  G.  Mason.  Dubuque.  Iowa 
Matilda  J.  Matheson.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Felma  E.  McBride,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Marian  McComas,  Bridgeport.  Ohio 
Sophia  Melcher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hazel  Mikesell.  Moline,  Ill. 

Manuel  Merey,  New  York  City 
Lena  R.  Metzger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mary  Morris,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Eunice  F.  Mott,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Leopoldo  Naranjo,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  R.  O’Ndl,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Helen  O’Donnell,  Waterville,  Me. 

Helen  C.  Orton.  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Psychology  of  Typewriting 
(Continued  from  page  181) 
the  connections  between  the  visual 
stimulus  and  the  motor  response, 
between  seeing  the  letter  and  the 
finger  movement,  as  direct  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  these  charts  and  visualiz¬ 
ing  processes  put  an  obstacle  be¬ 
tween  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction; 
for  the  stimulus  must  now  first  recall 
the  chart,  and  then  the  place  of  the 
letter  on  the  chart  and  finally  the 
movement  corresponding  to  that  place 
on  the  chart.  This  is  not  touch 
typewriting,  but  a  sight  method  of 
seeing  the  letter  before  you  hit  it, 
wherein  a  visualization  of  the  key¬ 
board  is  used  instead  of  the  real 
keyboard.  The  true  touch  method 
is  the  direct  stimulus-reaction  method 
which  calls  for  no  intermediary 
between  the  sight  of  the  letter  and  the 
proper  finger  action.  Eventually 
the  chart  method  results  in  a  stimulus- 
reaction  method,  so  why  not  teach 
the  direct  stimulus-reaction  method 
from  the  start?  Ask  any  experienced 
typist  the  location  of  a  given  letter  on 
the  keyboard  and  see  if  she  does  not 
locate  it  by  finger  movement  and  not. 
by  a  visualization  of  the  keyboard. 
Such  an  operator  knows  the  location 
of  a  key  by  touch,  not  by  visualization. 

Words  actually  fail  one  when  he 
sees  a  chart  with  certain  key  rows 


printed  in  colors  with  pictured  fingers 
colored  to  correspond.  The  only 
thing  left  to  do  is  to  ask  whether  the 
children  in  that  school  come  with 
their  fingers  naturally  colored  to  that 
chromatic  scale,  or  whether  the 
teacher  had  to  color  them  each  day. 
One  sometimes  expects  to  have  a 
teacher  ask  what  brand  of  colors 
would  be  best  to  use. 

The  stimulus-reaction  theory 
teaches  that  for  each  finger  there 
is  a  group  of 
Finger  Move-  movements,  a 
nient  All  There  Is  separate  move- 
to  Touch  Typing  ment  for  each 
letter  which  is 
struck  by  that  finger.  For  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  for 
example,  there  are  d,  e,  c,  3,  D, 
C,  E,  and  combinations  of  these.  The 
finger  movements  for  striking  these 
keys  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
what  keys  are  struck  by  the  other 
fingers  or  upon  what  keys  are  along 
side  these.  Teach  these  finger  move¬ 
ments  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  learning 
process  in  touch  typewriting  would 
show  that  charts,  or  memorizing  the 
keyboard,  or  filling  in  rows  of  circles, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  developing 
the  essential  connection  between  see¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  making  the  proper 
movement. 

(Concluded  next  month) 


Which  Way  are  You  Headed? 

T7VERY  teacher  moves  either  forward  or  toward  the  Educational  scrap  heap.  Last  year 
the  most  nroaressive  employers  in  forty-four  states  and  three  foreign  countries  asked  us  for 
7.000  PROGRESSIVE  teachers  to  fill  nositions  from  Kindergarten  to  State  University.  OUR 
TENTH  YEAR  of  recommendine  ONLY  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers.  This  is  why 
discriminating  employers  use  OUR  SERVICE  when  they  need  teachers.  It  is  the  only  pro¬ 
fessional  way. 
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THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BONO  ASSOCIATION 

321  Journal  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


The  Gregg  Writer  in  Your 
Class  Will 


1 —  Create  an  interest  in  the  work  that  is 
absent  without  outside  aid. 

2 —  Intensify  and  clinch  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

3 —  Arouse  the  ambition  of  the  student  and 
stimulate  him  to  do  more  work,  better 
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4 —  ^Furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  best  kind 
of  supplementary  reading  and  writing 
practice,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
teacher’s  work. 

REGULAR  RATE:  $1.50  the  Year. 

TEACHERS’  PERSONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  $1.50  for  Two  Year. 

SCHOOL  RATESi 

$1.00  the  year,  directed  to  individual  eubecribers. 

8Sc  the  year,  addressed  in  bulk  for  delivery  at  the  school. 


THE  OREOQ  WRITER, 

031  South  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Pleaae  enter _  .  juhecription  (a)  to  The  Qregg  Writer  for  the  $.. 

addieeaing: 


Street  or  Bo*  Number_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  and  State . . . . . 

(//  eepiM  ore  (o  be  directed  to  indioidual  eubecribers,  attach  liot  of  oddreccee.) 
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